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The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 


—Thoreau 
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KILGORE 

HERE, deep in the Piney 
Woods of East Texas, in a 
town with 10,000 people and 
1,200 oil derricks inside its 
city limits, the first Texas or- 
ganization for the preserva- 
tion of school segregation has 
been formed. 


The Citizens’ Council of 

Kilgore claims 1,660 members 
and hopes for 2,500. About 
175 people attended its sec- 
ond meeting last week and 
heard two speakers damn in- 
tegration, miscegenation, 
“mongrelization,” and the 
Supreme Court leftists.” 
The purpose of the council is to 
maintain segregated schools. To do 
it, the members will have to intimi- 
date the Negroes one way or an- 
other. There is little doubt that 
most Negroes who seek integration 
will lose their jobs. Leaders of the 
council steadfastly deny any inten- 
tion of using violence, but no one} 
denies its possibility. 

One of the key men in the town 
explains the plan this way: 

“They realize that if a nigger | 
ever knocks on the schoolhouse | 





co-operate 
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The Citizens’ Council! - 
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Kilgore Group Forms To Resist Integration 


door, he’ll get in; there won’t be 
any battle. Their idea is to stop 
them from ever going up to the 


door.” 

John T. Crim, Jr., president of 
the Jaycees and a member of the 
oil-rich Crim family of Kilgore, 
concedes that “we may have to” 
use economic boycotts against Ne- 
groes “as a last resort,” though he 
says he hopes not. He is the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the council 

Dr. B. E. Masters was the tem- 
porary chairman of the group and 
is now a director. He first went to 
Mississippi to study the councils 
there, then called the first meeting. 
A wire service quoted him as ex- 
pressing distaste for the phrase, 
“economic pressure,” and _ saying 
instead that the councilmen will 
with those who co-op- 
with them. This remark in- 
furiated Charles Devall, owner and 
publisher of the Kilgore News- | 
Herald which has been supporting 





* * * 


the council. (“He had no authority 
to say that,” Devall snapped in his 
newspaper office.) Masters said he 
had been misquoted—that he meant 
to stress “friendship between the 
races.” 

No Violence ‘in Mind’ 

Foster T. Bean, a prominent law- 
yer who is first vice-president of 
the Kilgore Council, says the _— 
“doesn’t have any violence 
mind.” Will the members use eco- | 
nomic boycotts against Negroes? “I 
wouldn’t say that we would,” he | 
replied, and then he smiled, very | 
broadly, as though suppressing a 
sudden amusement. 

When the new president, A. G. 
Morton, Jr., took office at last | 
week’s meeting, he said he was op- | 
posed to “mongrelization” and 
wanted to use every legal means to 
preserve segregation. But he did 
|not flatly oppose coercion or boy- | 
cotts. Instead, he “recommended” 
and “hoped” that the council would 














‘GUILTY—3 YEARS’ 


1 Didn 


AUSTIN 

For 23 days Bascom Giles 
had been on trial, and now it 
was evening and the jury was 
out and Giles was moving 
about a crowded courtroom, 
smiling and confident as he 
has always been. 


Several hundred persons, the 
curious, the sympathetic, and the 
unconcerned, were in the _ court- 
room to watch this last step in the 
first trial stemming from the vet- 
erans’ land scandal. The jury had 
retired at 8:50 after a full afternoon 
and evening of summation by pro- 
secution and defense attorneys. 
District Attorney Les Procter had 
asked for the full penalty for fel- 
ony theft—ten years. 

A television newsreel camera- 
was busy setting up some 
floodlights. Reporters and 





man 
large 





milled about the 


photographers 





‘t pa 


and in the vay 
heat was even more un- 
bearable. Giles joked with news- 
men and traded guesses on 
would be elected foreman of the 
jury. He seemed to know about 
each of the jurors, where’ they 
worked, what sort of persons he 
thought they were. 

He talked for a while with his 
wife at the back of the courtroom 
and later with his attorneys. Only 
his eyes showed any distress, and 
you felt somehow that it didn’t con- 
cern this particular trial—that per- 
haps it was the weight of the many 
more indictments hanging over 
him, the other trials to come, which 
surely pulled and hauled and bad- 
gered his emotions so. 

There were a good many friends 
of the Giles family present. The 
Giles family has been in Travis 
County more than a century. 

Judge Charles O. Betts had re- 
tired to his office, but he stood in 


courtroom hall. 


where the 


MR. AND MRS. BASCOM GILES 
Leaving the Courthouse After Hearing the Verdict 


who | 


... That’ 


the doorway where there was a 
little breeze and talked with re- 
porters. The newsmen were fishing 
for some idea of when a verdict 


| could be expected. Some had hoped 


| for and predicted an early decision. | 
Some figured the jurors would de- | 


| 





| decision. 


cide to retire to, their hotel rooms 
to sleep and think a bit about their 
Others expected a 
wait: “They’ve been here 30 days, 
locked up and bored and away 
from their families. If they’re even 
close to a verdic} they’ll want to} 


stick it out here to a verdict. They | 


want to go home.” 
False Alarm 

A courtroom employe came 
and told Betts that “the jury 
knocking on the door.” There was a 
little rush for courtroom seats be- 
fore it was learned that the jury 
was only ordering some coffee. 


Within the hour, there were two | 


more knocks on the jury room 
door, and it was only then that | 
Giles seemed to be disturbed. Both 
jury requests were for state ex- 
hibits, documents presented in evi- | 
dence concerning the charges of | 
felony theft of Veterans’ Land Pro- 
gram funds. 
Reporters played a kind of game 
to pass the time, each taking his 
turn at writing down his predic- 
tion of the verdict. The first pre- 
diction was for “guilty—two years,” 
but most of the others were either 
“not guilty” or “hung jury.” A good 
many courthouse observers’ had 
figured the State’s case had been a 
feeble one—that “something sure 
smelled,” but proving conspiracy 
beyond any reasonable doubt was | 
quite another thing. Judge Betts, | 
himself, had pointed out in his} 
charge to the jury that the State’s | 
case was built on circumstantial | 
evidence. | 
Toward midnight the chief ial 
State Sena-| 
up his 
night. 
or., 
\ 

| 


fense attorney, former 
tor Clint Small, packed 
briefcase and retired for the 
His two assistants, Clint Small, 
and Rogan Giles, Bascom’s son, 
mained to wait out the verdict. 

At 12:24 am. the jury heoacall: 


se 


again, and this time they were 
ready. The crowd had thinned out, | 


but about 75 persons remained in 
the courtroom. The television news- | 


reel floodlights came on for the 
first time, and Betts, taking his | 
seat, blinked at the lights before | 


turned to the jury as it filed in. 
Giles and his wife and son took 
seats facing the jurors. They had 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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and Lynch 
and land 


oil operator! 
an old settler 


-ete Long 
R eynolds, 
Vvner 

Newspaper a Factor 
not among the officers, 
Malcolm Crim was on hand for 
the second meeting. An old orig- 
inal, very wealthy, he is the patri- 
arch of the Crim family. He used 
to walk around town smoking a 
‘orn cob pipe, and people would 
point him out: “See that fellow over 
He’s got millions.” 


Although 


there? 

Devall, who gave the report of 
the nominating committee at tl? 
second meeting and is a key mam 
in the organization, says the Kil- 
gore News-Herald he publishes has 
supported the council “by infer- 


’ ence.” He says the community is 

¢| behind it. As to methods, he com- 
ments: 

“Most of the fellows say cer- 


tainly not any violence, and not any 
economic pressure.” 

Devall appears to be very busy. 
He has a ready smile that flashes 
yn and off suddenly. He winks at 

intimately, He was wearing a 
1eon blue suit the day of the meet- 
ng last week. He is a friend of 
Governor Allan Shivers, and he is 
I ticent about this in his news- 

He runs a picture of the 
rnor and himself now and 


paper 
Gove 
then. 

Devall’s wife was appointed to 
the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
of Texas by the Governor 
recently. She led the Women for 
Shivers organization last year. She 
is also president of the United 
Churchwomen ,;of Texas. Natural 
and friendly on the telephone, she 
said she would rather not com- 
ment on the Citizens’ Council. She 
not been to any of the meet- 


reity 
versity 


nas 
ings. Had she joined? “I haven't 
yet, no,” she said. And does she 
plan to? “I just don’t know yet,” 
she said. 

Kilgore has a comparatively 


small middle class, a large wealthy 
class, and a large underprivileged 
class. The wealthy are mostly very 
strong for Governor Shivers, and 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Dr. Masters on Race 
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KILGORE 
E. Masters was Kilgore’s leading 
champion of segregation in 


iding 
presidency of Kilgore Junior Col- 
p to Mississippi to study the anti- 
nave formed there to bring eco- 
igainst Negroes and progressive 





The English and 
our blood brothers, 
parents. Just one went one way 
one the other. Scandinavians, 
Northwestern Europe—the Nor- 
lics.” He said the last phrasé with 
itisfaction, nodding. his head. 
Admires the Germans 


times, at first. 
French, they’re 


been a College 
is “scholarly.” 
the 


ethnologists, 


Since 


has 
is approach 


he pres- 
ident, h 
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I found 
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much 
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it that there’s no 
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history 
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enough 
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near to rushed 
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Germany - 
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off Christianity 
. well, 


atop 


every 
all mixed up now 
-there’s you! 
If the: 
and got 
they're 
strong again 
people, unmixed 
(He paused a 
minute.) “There’re a lot a nigger 
babies over there now. It’s bad.” 
All the talk about integration of 
the schools is, to Masters, merely a 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an 
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Sacrificial | 





After Wright Morrow's ouster last week. we venture to 
suggest a motto for Goverror Shivers’s desk : 

“Principle above party, usually.” 

Morrow was fired as Texas national committeeman by 


Shivers and his political committee because Morrow did ex- 
actly what everv member of that committee and Shivers 


himself did in 1952. 
It was “principle above party” in 1952; now it is 
mise above friendship, and principle be damned.” 
They used to rag Harry Truman for sticking by his fri 


and it was true that Harry used to stick by some pretty sour 
a 
friend who has fought beside him, who left the national 


characters. But here is a man who won't even stick by 


Democratic Party 1952 with him, and who has sincé 


done nothing to offend him 
has done what he was asked to do. 


hal 


Why was Morrow canned? Because Shivers needed a sacri- 


ficial offering with which to ingratiate himself with the 


Democratic National Committee. It is a disgusting case of a 
man preferring his own advancement to loyalty to his friend 
and associate. 

The State Democratic Executive Committee, too, practiced 
thick-tongued hypocrisy. Out with you, Morrow! You sup- 
ported Eisenhower in 1952! 

We aren’t crving for Wright Morrow, but we are ashamed 
for Shivers and his associates. It was an unworthy thing. 


Tho _ - ragging 


Let any guilty man in Austin who thinks he has covered 
the tracks of his chicanery study the fate of Bascom Giles 
and think upon his future. 

No one rejoices in the conviction of Giles on a charge of 
stealing from the State. The suffering inflicted upon his 
family by the long buildup and trial is a sad thing. 

Twelve good men and true listened three weeks and then 
agreed that Giles was guilty. To the outside observer, the 
evidence seemed circumstantial and, perhaps, inconclusive. 
But the jury’s judgment is what all must respect. They 
were the experts; they heard it all, and they all agreed. 

Now Giles must stand trial on charges of taking a bribe 
and committing other scandalous acts. 

Any further delay in a full investigation of all his official 
acts as head of the General Land Office will only arouse in 
the people more anger at the foot-dragging state officials 
who have tried to minimize the scandal. 

Remember how the Governor kept calling the scandal 
“alleged irregularities”? So inured did we all become to 
this euphemism, when Land Commissioner Rudder slipped 
at a public hearing and said he, too, thought “the mess in 
Austin” should be cleaned up, it was like an electric shock 
to the reporters on hand. 

It is time for a thorough study of all phases of State 
Government. Indifference and venality are too firmly in- 
stalled. 


YG, ivers on :* legra lion 


Although Governor Shivers’s acceptance of the Supreme 
Court decision on school integration as “the supreme law of 
the land” was sandwiched between standard passages of 
vituperation against the Court Monday, it is good that he 
has finally realized that as Governor he has no jurisdiction 
in the matter. His politically pandering campaign promise 
to maintain segregation is now abandoned, and perhaps in 
the future we may expect from him a little more of the tem- 
perance and leadership the state requires during the diffi- 
cult transition. 
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up or party but will hew hard to the truth as we find it and 
PR Bp mpi i We ose dedicated to the whole truth, to human values above all 
interests, to the rights of man as the foundation of democracy; we will take orders 
from none but our own conscience, and never will we overlook or misrepresent the 


truth to serve the interests of the powerful or cater to the ignoble in the human spirit. 
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Bartlett Appears Exc'usively in The Texas Observer 





TEXAS AT LARGE 





One thing is @lear from the con- 
viction of Bascom Giles last week: 


the people are furious about the 
land scandals. The State hada 
weak case against Giles. In his 


charge to the jury, the judge found 


ervation that the State was relying 
on circumstantial evidence. That 
there were holes in that evidence 
that had to be padded in by infer- 
ence was frankly admitted by the 
prosecutor, District Attorney Les 
Procter. 


Rumors about what jurors say al- 
ways fly fast after .a major trial. 
We don’t know if it’s true, but we 
heard it reported that one juror 
said that the jury voted for Giles’s 
conviction at once, then took three 


hours on the penalty. We also 
heard that another said he just got 
to thinking about those GI’s in the 


trenches overseas fighting and dy- 
and this guy here pulling off 
these deals, and he would have 
stayed in the courtroom a year to 
convict him. 


The point is, if the people—and 
the jury is only that—are so deeply 
aroused about the land scandals, 
the earlier rumblings of “clean the 
rascals out” may become a roar 
next year. 


The court cases over the scandals 
will continue through next year. 


. Some loyalist leaders would 
prefer that Texas send a “Rayburn- 
Johnson delegation” to Chicago in 
1956 rather than one firmly com- 
M@nitted to the Speaker for President. 
But some conservative loyalists 
now believe Rayburn may be the 
candidate around whom most Texas 
Democrats can re-unite. 


.... Discount all the reports that 
Lieutenant Governor Ben Ramsey 
is going to run for anything fess 
than lieutenant governor again, and 





quite possibly governor. 
He has been reported thinking 
about attorney general and railroad 


it necessary to declare without res- | 









commissioner. But that didn’t seem 
to make any sense, as we said be- 
fore. Why should the number two 
man in State Government deliber- 


lately run for the third or ump- 
| teenth spot? 
Latest reports from his close 


friends indicate Ramsey may be a 


|late starter for governor and will 
| at least seek re-election. 
Meanwhile, Senator Jimmy 


| Phillips of Angleton is expected to 
| announce early and run hard. If he 
|does not, Ramsey might jump in, 


|making it difficult for his good 
friend the senator to announce 


} against him. 


| . Out in East Texas we found 
| some suspicions that Governor 
| Shivers is going to run again, but 


|in Austin the disbelief continues 
| 


| .... John Ben Shepperd, the At- 
|torney General, has sent up some 
| trial balloons for governor. His 
“anti-crime committee” creates an 
interesting situation: businessmen 
out in East Texas get headlines in 
the papers reading, “Local Man 
Named Director of Anti-Crime Ag- 
ency.” But whether Shepperd can 
recover from the solar plexus 
blows Phillips gave him over the 
land scandal is problematical. 


Everybody is wondering 
what’s happened to the money in 


This was a tax-free outfit spon- 
sored by Texas conservatives to 
collect money for “political educa- 
tion.” When leaders in the State 
Democratic Executive Committee 
first set it up, Governor Shivers 
was not close to the Democratic 
National 
Morrow fears that the Foundation 
may turn the money over to the na- 
tional committee. Others speculate 
it may be used for conservative 
precinct work. Nobody who knows 
is talking. It is unusual, to say the 
very least, to try to get political ex- 
penditures credited as tax-free. 





the mysterious “Texas Foundation.” | 


Committee. Now Wright | 


A New Report on Ramsey's Plans; 
John Ben's Sending Out Feelers Again 


Ar 
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. Ralph Yarborough is trying merri 
to see if his strength around the ers, & 
state is sufficient to justify an early so.” 
announcement. The loyalist money The 
is not committing itself to John out, 1 
White or Yarborough yet, but Yar- 4} Morr: 
borough isn’t worrying about fi- ( ers | 
nancing; he is campaigning to beat t ouste 
the band. A speech he made in { 
Houston last week had a freshness I 
in it that suggests he is getting his | 
second wind. | 
A full year after the cam- 
paign’s end, Yarborough has given 
Jerry Holleman, executive  secre- 
tary of the State Federation of La- 
bor, and Roy Harrington, former 
executive secretary of the State | = 
CIO Council, the _ appreciation > 
scrolls that he gave to most of his 
campaign supporters immediately 
after the campaign. 
. The State Federation of La- 
bor has changed the constitution of A C 
its political auxiliary, the Labor 
League for Political Education, so , To tl 
that voluntary contributions by in- ore 
dividuals will be available for di- Mr. 
rect political campaigns (as in the (“ki 
past), but money contributed by | “oust 
unions at 10 cents per member per '_ only 
| year or $25 per organization may be , _ think 
used for administrative and educa- that 
tional expenses of LLPE. heav 
carry 
Believe-it-or-not department: tions 
| At the reecnt Democratic Execu- eryb 
|tive Committee meeting at which MID 
Wright Morrow was fired at the , 
Texas national committeeman, Fa- ae “~ 
gan Dickson, the Austin liberal, 
|and Arch Rowan, the arch-conserv- Rec 
|ative from Fort Worth, were both To t 
applauding Morrow at the same In 
time. carr 
.... The value of construction Erw! 
| authorized in Texas during the first belie 
|six months of 1955 exceeded any ares 
six-month period on record, the aren 
| Texas Business Review reports. But =e 
|17 percent of the apartments in whe: 
Dallas are vacant, anda _ house- i for | 
men 


| building slow-down may be com- 
| ing. 








' Angry and Unrepenant, Morrow Bows Out 
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MW dictates 


AUSTIN 
The mildly aromatic meet- 


ang of the State Democratic | 
i 


‘Executive Committee last 
week, in which Wright Mor- 
row was so indelicately jetti- 
soned from his national com- 
mittee position, was interest- 
ing in one respect. 

it showed that a lot of peo- 
ple who put principle above 
party three years ago are 
now willing to put politics 
above principle so they can 
get back into the party. 

Governor Shivers was refresh- 
ingly candid in explaining this 
situation. He rendered a little hom- 
ily unto his cohorts: “You can’t 
paper the house by getting outside 
and cutting the grass.” But at an- 
other point the Governor was not 
at all candid; he was _ well-nigh 
mystical in denying that he was 
following Mr. Sam Rayburn’s or 
Steve Mitchell’s or Paul ‘Butler’s 
in recommending the 
ouster of friend Morrow. He indi- 
cated he had arrived at his deci- 
sion that Morrow must g@ all by 
himself—that rumors to the con- 
trary were not true. In other words, 
talk that Shivers had agreed to re- 
place Morrow with someone “ac- 
ceptable” to the national party po- 
tentates had merely sprung up af- 
ter Shivers himself had made up 
his mind on his own. 

The hitch here is that those ru- 
mors were abounding before the 
Governor made a single public ut- 
terance concerning the Morrow 
Situation. A few days after the 
Governor’s talk with Butler in 
Washington, a number of liberals 
had gotten the inside word from 
one of those wild ADAers in Wash- 
ington. The result of the meeting, 
this source reported, was that Shiv- 
ers had agreed to two concessions, 
one of them the ouster of Morrow, 
the other one, his replacement with 
smeone agreeable to Rayburn and 
Lyndon Johnson. 

One prominent loyal Democrat, 
in fact, was passing around a copy 
of the letter from the Washington 
ADAer to certain newsmen in hope 
the news would “leak” out and 
conservatives would put so much 
pressure on Shivers that he could 
not have kept his side of the bar- 
gain, and the liberals could raise 
merrie hell with the national lead- 
ers, gleefully chanting, “I told you 
so.” 

The trouble is, the news leaked 
out, the conservatives (including 
Morrow) heard about it. and Shiv- 
ers pushed on with the Morrow 
ouster anyway. 





The meeting of the committee last 
week was a little sad. There was 
Morrow, red-faced and angry and 
unrepentant, lined up against Shiv- 
ers and his hand-picked executive 
committee. (The Governor, in fact, 
pleaded guilty to the picking, point- 
ing out that the national committee 
probably had some veto rights be- 
cause he, 
vetoed a lot of people on the state 
committee “because they weren't 
friendly to me or our cause.”) 


Jimmy Phillips was there, wear- | 


ing dark glasses and sitting at the 


back of the room, and so was Fa- 


gan Dickson, a member of the 
“Littlefield League.’ Meeting was 
in the more respectable Commo- 


dore Perry Hotel, and a number of 
notable politicos present were util- 


izing the liquids which flow un- 


himself, had personally | 





“RARE FLASHES’ 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
This column has in the past dep- 
recated President Eisenhower's ac- 
complishments on the grounds that 
he is inordinately lucky; and that 
a greater man could have accomp- 
lished more with the same popu- 
larity, the same _ state of public 
opinion, the same breaks on the in- 
ternational scene 
There is, nevertheless, a point 
where the President’s successes 
can no longer be ascribed to luck, 


but must be put down to first 
class statesmanship. It is these 
rare, brilliant flashes which will 


cause historians to rank Ike above 


Hoover, Coolidge, Harding, and 
Grant. The President’s “atoms for 
peace” proposals are certainly one 


example of true statesmanship. The 
proposals to the Soviet Union on 
July 21 are another. 

One French official is reported to 
have termed Ike’s plan for unlim- 
ited aerial photography of the U.S 
and the U.S.S.R. and exchange of 
military blueprints between the 
two countries as the “most formid- 
able propaganda blow struck since 


the war.” Senator Lyndon John- 
son hailed it as “the daring, imag- 
inative stroke for which a _ war- 
weary world has been waiting.” 
House Republican Leader Joseph 
Martin said it ‘might be the step 
which would lead to _ peace.” 
Whether it is or not. of course. is 
up to the Russians. 
A Narcotic Belief 

“I wish I had a nickel,” as the} 
proverbial phrase goes, for every 


time one of the senators or repre- 
sentatives who appeared on last 





A Crybaby 


To the Editor: 


. By whatever verb the great 
Mr. Morrow was severed from us, 
(“kieked_ out,” Dallas News; 
“ousted,” Houston Post). we can 
only be amazedly glad, don’t you 
think? And _ Shivers’s statement 
that both he and Morrow were too 
heavy a load for Democrats to 
carry in the May precinct conven- 
tions is wonderful, isn’t it? What a 

crybaby Shivers is! 
MINNIE FISHER CUNNINGHAM 
New Waverly 

* 


Records Straightened 
To the Editor: 

In your July 20, 1955 issue, you 
carried (a letter) in the Stump from 
Erwin M. Lane, Dallas, Texas. I 
believe the records should be put 
straight with respect to the com- 
ments Mr. Lane makes about Jim- 
mie Allred. Mr. Lane states that 
when Mr. Allred was campaigning 
for office when the Railway Shop- 
men’s strike began in 1934, etc. 








As a matter of fact, the Railway 
Shopmen’s strike began on July 1, 
1922, and the campaign for gov- 
ernor was in progress. It was Pat 
Neff who was nominated in the 
first primary in 1922 and not Jim- 
my Allred; however, the remarks of 
the candidate were made by Pat 


Neff .... 
E. JONES 
Denison 
(Mr. Jones is general chairman 


of the Brotherhood of Maintenance | 


of Way Employees, 
Federation, AFL.) 


Where He Belongs 


To the Editor: 

I agree very much 
Ralph Yarborough that Shivers 
doublecrossed, betrayed, and then 
drummed Morrow out of the politi- 
cal group. I think Shivers should 
be done the same way, and while 
doing so, just throw Shivers over 


with Mr. 


the fence with the Republicans ... | 


where he belongs ... 
RAYMOND CROUCH 
Houston 


Southwestern | 


ceasingly in the nearby Austin 
Club. 

Dick West, known as “Whisper- 
ing West” around the 
County Courthouse and an editorial 
writer for the Dallas Morning 
News, was also down for the meet- 
ing. He stood partly hidden behind 
a curtain behind the press table. 

Next day, the News took a dim 





Dallas | 


| 


| 
} 


view, editorially, of the proceeding, | 


saying Morrow was abandoned “in 
| the traditional manner of heaving a 


| of pursuing wolves,” 

| The Houston Chronicle also sided 
with Morrow, pointing out that the 
action had weakened the once- 
united strength of Texas conserva- 
| tives. Other Texas newspapers—ex- 
cept for some of the liberal week- 
lies and small dailies—were dis- 
creetly silent. —BB 














; Sunday’s innumerable TV _ Con- 
| gressional quiz shows was asked, 
“Do you think the Russians have 
changed their basic objectives?” 
and replied, ‘Well, they appear to 
have a real desire to ease ten- 


|sions temporarily, but I _ believe 
their basic objective is still to 
conquer the world.” I heard the 


same question and answer so of- 
ten that I caught myself being an- 
noyed into the position of believing 
the Russians have dropped their 
dreams of world conquest. 

This is a deceptively narcotic be- 
lief that far too many liberals fell 
into back in the halcyon era of 
Henry Wallace. The only known 
antidote (outside of Witness, which 
is so thorough an emetic that many 
patients have been known to suf- 
fer relapses after taking) is to drag 
out some old copies of New Repub- 
lic and Nation and refresh your 
memory as to what liberal types 
were yelling their heads off about 
back in 1936-41: the Nazis, the Fas- 
icsts, and the Falangists, that’s 
what, and a gentleman named Nev- 
ille Chamberlain who came back 
from a conference at the summit 
and said, “Peace in our time.” 

What’s the difference between 
the communists in 1955 and the 
Nazis in 1939? Why should the lib- 
|eral attitude toward the totalitar- 
ian Left be any different from 
what it was and is toward the to- 
|talitarian Right? These are hard 
questions, 
easy answers. It does seem to me 
| that the existence and mutual pos- 
| session of the hydrogen bomb is 
| one important difference between 
|1939 and 1955. But this does not 
completely wipe away my embar- 
rassment at the fact that Senators 
Jenner and McCarthy are making 
| speeches reminiscent of speeches 
| liberals were making in the prewar 
| period. 

The Russians can give us all an 
easy out from this dilemma by ac- 
|cepting the President’s proposals. 


July 15 (“Some people think that 
capitalism is better than socialism. 
We are convinced that the opposite 
is the case. This argument cannot 
be settled by force, through war.”) 
is the latest of many evidences that 
the Soviets can forget all about 
Marx when they want to. Whether 
they both want to and can afford 
to, from the point of view of the 
stability of the dictatorship, enough 
to accept the Eisenhower plan is a 
question. 

Tenants Excepted, Anyway 

| The United States Court of Ap- 
| peals for the District of Columbia 





| circuit has struck its third major 
blow for civil liberties in six 
weeks. In an opinion written by 


Chief Judge Henry W. Edgerton, 
the court held July 21 that tenants 
of federal housing projects cannot 


be evicted for failure to sign a loy- | 


alty oath. 


The court held that the tenants’ | 
were | 


“refusal to deny that they 
members of any organizations on 
the (Attorney General’s) List was 
not proof that they were members 

. the (tenants) were not shown 
to be members of any organiza- 
| tion.” 

Judge Edgerton wrote that the 
Attorney General’s List was _in- 


serf off the sleigh to stay the pack | 
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Wetbacks Are Low per Hungry, 
Ill-housed, and Poorly Educated 


By JOHN G. SINCLAIR 
Medica 

University of Te 

(Second of a Series 

About half of this migrant 

labor force moves or 
initiative and half of it 
trolled by labor contra 
The cost of this crew 
varies greatly, but a 
cent levy on the gross 


Galveston 


VC! 


|is considered norma! 


and this writer has no} 


That incredible speech by Bulganin ; 





The onset of the 
War called for tremer 
sion of agriculture 
ment support. Margina 
used and the governn 
hand in recruiting contr 
foreign countries. 

This had two effects. W 
tract labor was present 


| depressed wages for don 


Eisenhower's Geneva Triumph 


Foreign labor was granted 
transportation, medica 
ing, unemployment 
other benefits not 
domestic labor. The 
competition was to cut 
work year still farther 
was 113 days for agric 
in 1947 it was 106 day 
was 104 days; in 1949 it 
plus 10-30 days at ot! 
means that each migrant 
idle two-thirds of the 
The cure is not r 
but more days of 
The work week in S 
may vary from 3 to 9 
the work practic 
piece-work basis. Ir 
per cent of families 
agriculture had less 
the year, with near]; 
per family. Housing 
are worse than that s 
slaves years ago. Ths 
ily income found in 
dalgo County, Texas 
such a family. Six t 
one room and sleep or 
boxes. A graded 
starts in lower Texas at ~ 
an hour and rises t 
west to about 
Washington and 
the lowest average v 
in the Carolinas and 


1S 


$1.25 


O 





tended to be used t 
ment workers and 
government housing 


* 
Given a littl 
luck, the Democrats 
real campaign issues 
in “the mess in Wa: 


incredible revelati 

tary of the Air F 

Talbott solicited 

cial stationery fo: 

gineering firm that ¢ ve 

000 a year as a 

coming right on te 

tion that President 

Sherman Adams asked ri- 
ties and Exchange C t 
postpone hearing 

mony on Dixon-Yat« 

the House had voted 

tions for the 
well, one or two 
these and even the 
might get around 
“corruption in high 
thing which used 
favorite subjects 


a 


MR TALBOTT 
CONSULTANT 
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By Caldwell for The Texas Observer 





The migrant who has his own 
truck and takes his family will be 
nore likely to follow the harvest 
north by stages. About half of the 

grants are recruited in crews by 
a jefe or truquero. He will load his 

ick with groups of from ten to 
ty and start north. The first stop 
hundreds of miles away, 
ind they have been known to take 
he entire 1200-mile trip to Wiscon- 
stops except for gas 


be 


without 


and oil 


The migrant is made to feel that 
he is a stranger in his own country 
he does not speak the 
language, and the truquero is 
afraid of losing him en route. The 
boss makes a contract with the 
farmer and will attempt to handle 
the whole payroll from which he 


ecaUuse 


subtracts for the transportation, 
food, clothing, etc., to keep the 
worker in debt until he returns 


Some have attempted to hi- 
ack the payroll, leaving the work- 
stranded. This has made many 
farmers insist on paying the work- 
directly, and many of the mi- 


nome 


ants after a season under the 
truquero learn to fend for them- 

ves 

The abuses of labor contracting 


ve caused a lot of grief for the 
communities into which 
they come. Some farmers have 
thrown the entire responsibility for 
the worker upon the labor boss and 
lave given the minimum of hous- 
ng and utilities. On the other hand, 
the experience of one Wisconsin 
rmer is enlightening as to the 
human quality of the lowest 
igrants. This farmer had gone to 
great pains to furnish excellent 
ising with gas, electric irons and 
washing machines for the camp and 
brought the families all to- 
gether to enjoy community life. 
He mingled with and knew his 
rkers. When the drouth hit and 
ruined a large part of his crop, he 
could no longer hire them. They got 
together and decided that their 
patron was in trouble and that they 
would stay with him for mainten- 
ance. They stayed and pulled the 
whole operation onto its feet again. 
Farms all around this one lost all 
their workers at the beginning of 
drouth. 


orthern 


the 
The waves of wetbacks that ob- 
tain entrance into Texas and Cali- 
fornia make a bad situation much 
worse. Wages are depressed below 
subsistence levels and the whole 
family suffers. One large camp ex- 
amined by a physician and social 
worker disclosed that 96 per cent 
had drunk no milk during the pre- 
ceding six months. Eight of every 
ten adults had had no meat in the 
same period. In one Florida camp 
180 people lived in 60 rooms with 
three toilets, one of which was in 
working order at the time of the 
inspection. The children do not at- 
tend school or become so irregular 
that they are over-age for their 
grades and drop out. The parents 
say they want the children edu- 
cated, but they must either work or 
starve. In the San Antonio district 
thousands of the children never 
have attended school of any sort. 


(To be concluded) 
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KILGORE COUNCIL MAY USE A BOYCOTT 


“ontinued from Page 1) 


the 
businessmen 


middle class, especially 


from the banks and trade from the 
oil operators, tend to go along with 
them 

But on this issue, the business- 
men are in a tight spot. If they 
join the council, people ll get 
mad at them; if they don't, others 
will get mad. The town is not 
united behind the council. Bob 
Hunt, manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce, said there was not una- 
nimity and added: 


“I would say the bulk of our peo- 


ple in Kilgore and the Southwest 
believe this problem will be 
worked out over a period of time 


education, 
I feel that 


as people’s minds 
things will work out 
this organization—oh, it may facili- 
tate things. I don't know—that it 
will not bother this of 
working the problem out.’ 
One community leader 
was afraid that the will 
give Kilgore “a black There 
is also some concern that Kilgore’s 
program of attracting new indus- 
try, prompted by the decline of the 
oil field and financed by a $178.000 
fund raised by the Chamber of 
Commerce, will be set back if race 
trouble starts 
‘The Attitude’ 


pri cess 


said he 
council 
eye.’ 


A few people here tell you there 
has been a change in “the tti- 
tude.” They say that if many East 
Texans still favor segregation, they 


do so with a greater awareness of 
the other side of the question 

The council so hard put to 
find a preacher who 
would give the the 
night meeting last week, fin- 
ally had to settle for Joe Aikin, a 
young ministerial student Bay- 
lor. Royce Durbin. educational di- 
rector of the sieseod Baptist Church, 
says that he wants no of the 
council tondiieorag and that while 
he can't speak for his pastor, who 
is out of town, he doesn’t think he 
would, either 

Two churchmen 


was 
ligore 
ion at 


they 


In 
invocat 


++ 
aL 


part 








against racial prejudice from their 
pulpits after the council form 
However, the Ministeria] Associa- 
tion met Monday and ad ed 
without announcing a: sit 
the issue 

Rev Alfre f the Firs 
Christian Church said Sur i 
week ago that we are one i 

brothers in the most profound 

sense of that word.” He quoted 
Paul that God has made of one 
blood all nations of men and said 
that modern man has found this to 





be “literally true” in the biology 
of blood transfusions 
“The church is guilty that these 


people have deep prejudices, be- 
cause the church until recently has 
not had the courage to combat it,” 
Rev. Ellis told his congregation 
The Apostle Peter was preju- 
diced a man as you find in the 
New Testament,” he said, until a 
vision came to him from heaven, 
after which he became the first to 
idmit a Gentile, Cornelius, into the 
church. 

Rabbi Daniel Kerman read about 
the council in the newspaper and 
spoke out an hour later. Religion 
has to encompass all areas of life, 
he said. “If anybody would ask me 
to subscribe to the principles of 
that organization, I would reflect 
that our religion is based on broth- 
erhood, equality, and justice among 
men. Jewish people cannot sub- 
scribe to such an ‘organization.” 

There were many refusals to 
sign up with the council. A rough 
idea of the resistance can be drawn 
from the goal of 2,500 members 
which the council has set for a 
town of 10,000 and a heavily popu- 
lated surrounding area. 

Woman Says She’s ‘Marked’ 

The techniques used by the mem- 
bership solicitors varied, of course, 
but Harvey Landrum’s evoked 
much comment. (Landrum was 
credited with 325 of the 1,660 mem- 
berships.) He barged in on one 
lady and said he wanted her to sign 
this petition. She said she wouldn't. 
“You mean you want your children 
to go to school with niggers? You 
mean you want your children’s 


“as 
f 


morals corrupted?” she said Lan- 
drum asked her. Her reply can’t be 
repeated; 
identity. 

But this caution may be needless. 
Reports are circulating that a list 


it would give away her 


smail 


who depend on credit 


ho are refusing 
A wom: 


Ker 


to 
up 
wo! 


half 


won 


play- 


an 


Sistance it is not very vocal 
In a position of 


Kilgore said 


meetin tonight? 





noooay 


hear 
gainst it Ever'body i 
supposed to be against 
and you jus’ don’t say 
As it 
Only 


turned out, nobody did 
40 people attended the first 
but about filled the 
Blue Room of the Kilgore 
for the better - publicized 
last week. The came 
d polo shirts 
sports shirts, in 
shirts 
. Oil millionaires and rough- 
and s all businessmen 
a fourth of the crowd were 
married girls, 
them pretty, one of them in ma- 
lity and older wives 
An old courthouse 
character, his khaki pants held 
on his big belly by suspenders, 
red from sitting the 
took his place on the back row 
strained for every word 

It an orderly 
the applause came, it was 
and burst-like, but otherwise the 
tightly-reined meeting was ac- 
cepted with the unanimity of com- 
mon purpose 
Invocation Given 

Aikin opened 
they had 
things as 
generations 


he added: 


uc 


eeting, 175 


men 


khaki pants an 


fields; iz 





OUsSINesSS Sults, 1n 


pink dress 
necks m 
About 
we 
a 


en—fresh- some 


} 
clothes; 


others 


terr 
and m 
up 
his 
sun, 
and 


face in 


When 


intense 


was group 


by 
gather 


thanking God 
ed there “to 
they should be 
that are t 
“Let His spirit 


that 
have for 
the 
And 

Masters then 
ttle prepared 
ne Obsse 


aan * 
‘tie 


oO 


made a 


speec h 





was the onl 
d except for 


Masters 


rver 











could 
correctly, 
let’s 
Say.” 
f-towners 


qu ted 
So be 
what we 
e greeted out- 
by Longview, one 
ana, two fr Mar- 
Marshall men an- 
ounced that 227 had signed up for 
the Marshall Citizens’ Council in 
days, and that was applauded 
People from Sherman had come 
but left before the ting 
Masters said 





rom near 
Texark 
hall. One of 


om 


the 


two 


over mee 


In announcing the 1,660 members legal means at our disposal wher- 
in Kilgore, Masters said “we are ever segregation threatens our 
not working because we hate some- community This was loudly ap- 
body, or are against somebody, or plauded. 
to boycott anybody, but for a Then he added 
cause. We will have tolerance for “I have a recommendation I 
those who did not sign, they are would like to make. ] hope we can 
our friends, we will work with operate so that it (the council) 
them and get along We'll be will not intimidate any person, re- 
fighting this battle for a long time gardless of race, creed. or color. by 

to the end. We must live with force or threats of force or by use 
those who are here and who don't! of an economic boycott. I hope you 
agree.” can see fit to go with me on that 

Then credit was given to the peo- | score.” 
ple who worked at getting mem- He paused, and there was a si- 
bers. Devall gave the report of the lence in the crowd. 
nominating committee. He read off! He talked another minute or so, 
the officers nominated, and they then said that if his ideas were all 
were accepted without discussion. right with the crowd, they had 
A. G. Morton, Jr., the president, is themselves a boy. They applauded 
a native of Kilgore, a farmer, and a Then, to all appearances, the 
stockman. He has two farms, one in carefully planned meeting left the 


Gregg County and one in Lamar 
County. He was an FBI man during 
World War II 

Recommends No Force 

A young man, earnest, and a fair 
speaker, Morton said he didn’t ac- 
cept the presidency with humility, 
“in that it means submission.” He 
took the job, he said, for his chil- 
dren, and his children’s children: 
desegregation of the schools would 
lead to integrated parks, youth 
centers, and swimming pools. 
“Down the line it can lead to noth- 
ing but miscegenation and a mon- 
grel race,” he exclaimed. (He pro- 
nounced it “miss-SEH-genation,” as 
though with difficulty over a new- 
learned word.) 

In addition, he is opposed “to mi- 
nority rule imposed by the Su- 
preme Court.” He _ said Negro 
school facilities in Kilogre are 
adequate, but “we share the blame” 
because other areas have “fallen 
down.” 

Nine out of ten Kilgore 
agree with the Council, he said. “If 
you don’t believe it go have an 
honest and earnest conversation 
with these people.” 

He said the organization needed 
to adopt definite and concrete 
and “every lawful and 


+ 


Negroes 


to use 


nian 
Pidalls 


tracks. Morton said Masters wanted 
to say a few more words, and the 
retired junior college president 
took the rostrum in a state of 
tation. He talked for about ten min- 
utes. 

“We're not gonna tell the 
board what to do, we’re not 
tell the superintendent 
teachers what to do,” 
Rather, “we want to ge 
together and have 
cause.” 

“We can 
strength in this comm 
demonstrating to the world 
our Negro friends that 
strong as a unit. They will respect 
us, and then we will go over to 
them and get them to organize. But 
we must be organized and we must 
stay organized until the problem is 
solved.” 

This indicated that 
intends to try to get the Negroes to 
form their own council only afte: 
the whites are fully organized 

“We came from a proud race, 
that’s bold and daring, that will try 
anything,” Masters said. “We're not 


school 

gonna 
tne 

said 


or 
he 
the people 
some common 
enough 
inity by 
and to 
we 


create first 


are 


the council 


one 


saying we're superior to all the 
races. No. But we do say that the 
mixture of the white race and the 
black race is a bad one.” 


+ 


Sutherland Evaluates Council 


KILGORE 

Tom Sutherland of Austin, 
director of the Texas Commis- 
sion on Race Relations and a 
fellow whom some Kilgore peo- 
ple would probably call an 
“outside agitator,” appeared on 
the scene of the first Texas 


Council last week and 
quietly, then sent a 
report to his Commission’s di 
rectors in Atlanta. He gave a 
statement to the Observer at 
week’s end: 

“The Citizens Council, a Mis- 
sissippi hate —_ has little 


Citizens’ 
watched 


prospect of success in Texas 
There is no reason for it. A 
substantial majority of the 
people of Kilgore do not sup- 
port it. The practical economic 
interests of the community will 
suffer from it. National inter- 
ests will suffer from it. A bet- 
ter course for the citizens of 
the community is to face the 
requirement of law, agreeing 


upon a plan that considers all 


citizens’ points of view, as var- 


ious Texas cities have already 


done.’ 














Once he had swung. into this 
theme, he could not stop, even 
though he had warned a . o 
to make only “conservative” state al 
ments 
Uses An Analogy 

“We can’t combat the NAACP 
without organization,” he said. ( 
“Their one motive, their one ob- t 
jective, is mongrelization, unlim- < 
ited!! All the way! t 

“The Herefords are good beef : 
cattle, and the Jerseys are good . 
milkers. But what result do you 
get from a mixture? Not much of c 
either.” F 

Then he attacked the Supreme ¢C 
Court, said the decision had quoted t 
“a man that had nine, ten commun- # ¢ 
ist fronts,” had used “sociology and 
psychology,” had quoted a New £ 
York University professor “who / s 
came here a communist from Ger- n 
many, and he says that Christian- ' n 
ity is a myth.” This court, he said, | e 
“condemned and danined a Cau- s 
casian race to live and become g 
mongrelized with another race .... 
Yet there are people in Texas who & 1. 
don’t resent that! You might as well e 
issue an edict-—death!” c 

He closed with an appeal for a 1 
long fight, a defense of the group’s 
right to assemble and seek redress a 
of their grievances, “to peacefully d 
assemble and fight,” as he put it. ° 
“They’re not agonna arrest us. This W 
is a free country if we will keep it d 
that way,” he said. “We must have ul 
God on our side Stand firm.” 

He was applauded. cl 

Immediately, an adjournment p 
motion came from about where ci 
Charles Devall was sitting, in a it 
voice very much like Charles De- | iS) 
vall’s. Ss 

Immediately, it was seconded 

Morton said: al 

“Everybody in favor, stand.” al 

Naturally, everybody stood up. 0! 
The meeting was over after forty- da 
five minutes. Only two speakers F 
had been heard. N 

Most of the people left at once, Ww 
but some gathered at the front of Ss 
the room, talking. m 

A lady, gray-haired but vigorous m 
in the way of civic club _ leaders, 
was telling Masters with extreme m 
animation that the League of W 
Women Voters in Longview “is al 
left-wing.” p! 

“Oh yes—it’s a national thing al 
now, not just national, it’s interna- si 
tional! And I’m going to tell them ti 
so,” she said th 

The stragglers emptied out of the U 
room. People clotted into groups of 
four or five at the back, on the de 
steps, in the lobby, and talked with fi 
restrained excitement. At the ele- ti 
vator, a big, weathered man, his 
voice quivery with anger, said to a be 
fellow with him: 

and he said, ‘Well, it’s com- 

in’ anyway.’ I said “ne that thing! 


(Continued ia , facing page) 


MASTERS PRAISES THE HARDY NORDICS’ 


1) 
the desire of Negroes to | 
whites. 

Negroes don’t care anything | 

schools, schoolin’,” he said. 

“They want to sleep with the white 

'—that’s what they want. 

Mongrelization, Incorporated. I get 

paper out of St. Louis, says so, I | 

get al] that stuff, I know what 

} thinkin’. They don’t care 

about the schools. 

“You get ‘em in the schools, lit- 
tle ones, comin’ up, that’s the sad 
thing, they'll get to playin’ together, 

ifflin’, marryin’. You got a child? 

We have a small boy.) you 
don't it now, but when you're | 
You can never be | 

Negro descendant. I| 
why. You just can’t. I 
These people with no 
tions, they want this, 
That’s the whole is- 


(Continued from Page 
cover for 
mate with 

“The 


about 


x 


people 


y're 


“Well, 





a 
don't know 
don't know 
sex inhibi 
mongrelization 
sue.” 
Masté 


the 


racial thinking domin- 
Kilgore council. The newly 

president last week de-| 
that “down the line,” school 
ntegration would lead to “mon- 
grelization.” Nobody at the meeting | 
spoKe up with an objection; every- 
body applauded 

“We're not saying we’re superior 
to all the races,” Masters says 
“But we do say that the mixture of 
the white race and the black race 
is a bad one.” 

Then he sings the praises of the 


rs's 


ates 


elected 


clared 





| whites and enumerates what he 


says are the faults of the Negroes. | 


Disparages Negroes 
“They don’t save anythin’. We're 


good to ‘em, they loaf, steal from | 
us, lie, and we take ’em back, they 


outtalk us. We like ’em, we don’t 
hate ‘em like they do up North. If | 
this comes, we'll hate ’em like they | 


|do up North. But we like ’em, we 


get along with our Negroes. 
“They can’t save anything. 
they're shiftless, take Saturday 
night’s pay and blow it all in, and 
then the wife has to go out and 
sweep and cook,” he says. “Any 
twelfth grade Negro has to be un- 


usual to keep up with a _ ninth} 
grader.” 
One suggests to him that Ne- 


groes might not be slower in school 
if their schools were any good. 

“Oh, the environmentalists!” he 
exclaims. “The communists are en- 
vironmentalists! They tell us all 
that stuff. We hate communists 
here, but what they say has got to 
us. The professors, a lot of them, 
teach that. But we get to read only 
the Northern ethnologists, not the 
Southern ones.” 

On the other hand, he says, “the 
Nordic race is a race that keeps its 
word, you get out and foller yer 
ear.” Nordics are “well discip- 
lined.” 

Sometimes he _ says “Negroes,” 
and sometimes he says “niggers.” 

“The Supreme Court decree was 


!a decree forcing us to mongrelize,’ 


he says, almost to himself. “Any 
{man should fight that, it’s never 


| been done before, I can’t think a 
single one of ’em (the court mem- 


bers) are friends of this nation, not | 


| @ one of them. The Negroes didn’t 
fight to free this country, it was 
| the white man. I get along with ’em, 
| the niggers on my farm think I’m 
|Santa Claus, they borrow money 
and I go their notes, I get along 
with ’em ....” 

Violence Discussed 

At this point we asked if there 
|might be violence in Kilgore. 

“I’m not gonna say. We antici- 
pated this—that if there is any way 
to handle it, it is this way, 
violence—because there could be 
irresponsible parties that could do 
something violent—I don’t know, 
| you better take that word irrespon- 
| sible out a there, somebody might | 
|do something violent and think he | 
| has good grounds for it, I know one 


| 


| thing, if some niggers attacked me, 
I'd shoot, you bet I would, you bet | 


1] would, but I’m not looking for | 
| any of that.” 

| Masters has spoken on race at 
civic club meetings in various parts 
of East Texas. 

He was chairman of the Board of 
Deacons of the First Baptist Church 
in Kilgore for several years and 
has taught a men’s Sunday School 
class ever since he has been here. 
The pastor of that church, Rev. 





*|Howard C. Bennett, 


without | 


is in Europe, 
| but the church’s educational direc- 
| tor, Royce Curtis, says of the coun- 
| cil: 

| “Very frankly I’m sorry that Kil- 
gore is the first city in the State of 
Texas to make any sort of organi- 
zation like this. I myself will have 
|no part of it. Though I couldn't 
speak for my pastor, I feel he 
| would feel the same way. I feel that 
a large majority of the preachers 
and educational men would feel the 
same here.” 

To Masters, of course, this is 
| merely a confirmation of his belief 
| that preachers, teachers, and poli- 
ticians are to blame for it all. 
He says the people of Kilgore 
|are united, that even some of the 
| Negroes agree with the council. 
“The NAACP is the worst enemy 
| the Negro has,” he says. “There 
would have been no necessity for 
any organizations if they’da stayed 
out. Southern niggers are happy.” 

What if all the efforts of the 
council fail? What if this local pro- 
itest against what is now federal 
| law is branded as illegal? 

Masters paused at this, dropped 


|his chin down on his chest, and 
fastened his eyes on a couch 
| nearby. 
“We won't do it unless they make 
us.” —RD 
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-School Idea Broached 


AUSTIN 


| policies, and one announced a con- 


Resistance to the Supreme | tinuation of segregation. 


Court decision that segrega-| 
tion in the schools is uncon- 
is beginning to 


stitutional 


in Austin. 
Kilgore’s Citizens’ 
claims 1,660 members. 


Council now | 
(See story, 
Page 1). A Marshall resident at the 
council’s meeting last week said | 


Matador, a little Northwest 
Texas town in Motley County, be- 
the first community whose 


| 
} 


| came 


! 


»As Integration Method 


Negro school. 

| But U. E. Tate of Dallas, chief 
| attorney for the NAACP in Texas, 
said that some Negro teachers had 
called on signers of a petition to 


| school board formally stated it will | end segregation this fall, and that 


take form in East Texas and keep segregation. Bert Ezzell, Mata- |the school board “had sent the 
| dor High School superintendent, | teachers to do this.” Tate said that 


| said that whites and Negroes in the 
area want segregation, so 


'the Negro teacher has too long 
the | “stood as a shield of protection be- 


school will continue it that way in|tween the school board and the 


the coming year. 


that 227 Marshall people joined a | Cites Clothing Factor 


council there in only two days. 


Perhaps more significant, at this | 


“I have had several colored par- 


| Integrated P-TA Meeting 
Ezzell’s statement is interesting: | 
| the 


Negro people.” 


In Houston, much as expected, | 
25-member’ Biracial School | 


point, than many of the local deci-| ets declare they hoped the pres- |Committee recommended complete 


sions to integrate is the silence of | €t two-school 


most school boards of Texas com- 
munities. This is particularly true 


| maintained. One colored father said 
| he was not able to buy the proper 


system could be| integration in Houston schools in 


| 


1956; partial integration in a few 
schools in 1955; and immediate in- 


of deep East Texas, where not a/ clothes for his children to attend a | tegration at the administrative level | 


single town has decided to inte- 
grate so far, 

In Austin, John Ben Shepperd, 
the anti-segregation Attorney Gen- 
eral, announced two plans to cir- 
cumvent the court decision for in- 
tegrated schools. 

One, 
adopted by one of the largest school 
districts in Texas, would be based 
on three kinds of schools—Negro, 
white, and integrated types. Stu- 
dents would go to whichever school 
they and their parents chose. 

Shepperd says that “freedom of 
choice” is the foundation of this 
plan. Lynn Landrum, Dallas News 
columnist who has been campaign- 
ing for the idea, calls it his “pep- 
per-and-salt plan.” 

Segregation Plan Proposed 

The other plan, which Shepperd 
also revealed, would divide white 
and Negro students by sex instead 
of color. Shepperd said “another 
district in the state, probably next 
fall,” will try this plan. White and 
Negro boys would go to one school, 
white and Negro girls to another. 
Shepperd said this policy appeals to 
many white mothers, particularly 
mothers of girls. 

Federal Judge R. E. Thomason 
made final his decree in a Texas 
Western College school case that 
all Texas laws and constitutional 
provisions for school segregation 
are unconstitutional. These provi- 
sions deny Negroes “equal protec- 
tion of the laws secured to them by 
the Constitution and laws of the 
United States,” the judge ruled. 

Shepperd said he would fight the 
decision, He said this was only the 
first step in 10 or 20 years of litiga- 
tion and hundreds of cases. 

Meanwhile, a few other school 
boards announced desegregation 

+ 


which he said would be} 


| white school. He said he could keep 
his children clean, but clothing to 
| meet the standards of white chil- 
| dren was out of his reach. We have 
|not had a single objection to re- 
tention of the two-school system.” 
| In Gilmer, in Northeast Texas 
| (Upshur County), it appeared that 
| there would be some resistance. 
The Negro high school principal, 
Curtis Smith, said he thought that 


|for the time being it would be bet-|City Superintendent 
|} estimated the school system will | 


ter for the Negroes to go to their 
|}own school, and he favored the 
| program of the school board for an 
| $80,000 bond issue to improve the 
| + 


| 


} 


AUSTIN 
Governor Shivers apparently has 
| abandoned the position he took on 
segregation last summer during his 
| re-election campaign, 


| 
Shivers said that as long as he was 
Governor, Negro children would 


| never go to school with white chil- | 


dren. 

However, in Austin Monday at 
| the first meeting of his 42-member 
| bi-racial Advisory Committee on 


| Segregation in the Public Schools, 
| Shivers said: 

“But, regardless of how we feel 
| about this unfortunate and un- 
‘timely decision, we must recognize | 
;it now as a part of the supreme 
| law of the land.” 

A member of the council—E. W. 
Jackson, Sr., of Austin—felt that 
the committee had been “directed 
to accept the Court decision as the 
law of the land,’ and he was not 
challenged in this interpretation. 

Shivers repeated statements he 


+ 





The Citizens’ Council-- 


(Continued from Page 4) 


And he SIGNED it. But that was a 
WHITE man!” 

The other man shook his head 
and muttered something. 
Kilgore Negroes Submissive 

It is strange that the first Texas 
Citizens’ Council should appear in 
Kilgore, for although one-fourth of 
Gregg County’s population is Ne- 
gro, it has always been a_ thor- 
oughly cowed and submissive mi- 
nority. 

The Negro “settlement” of shacks 
and old frame houses covers about 
a dozen or so city blocks on the 
other side of the tracks. The main 
roads there are blacktopped. The 
school is relatively good physically, 
but the level of teaching is poor. 
Rent houses in the settlement are 
about $25 or $30 a month. Some of 
the narrow frame houses belong to 
the Negroes, but they are on land 
the Negroes can’t buy and must 
rent at $3 a month. If they get be- 
hind on the land rent, their houses 
are held as security. 

They get the toughest, lowest- 
paying jobs: domestic service, jani- 
toring, barbershop porters, bellhop- 
ping, yard work, and the dirty 
work at the service stations. Negro 
laborers are paid six bits an hour; 
domestic workers $3 a day. 

Lately a local chapter of the 
NAACP, a Negro Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a Negro Voters’ League 
have formed. But the Negroes un- 
derstand the meaning of the Citi- 
zens’ Council—that they risk their 
jobs, at least, by stepping “out of 


line.” One official of one of the 
groups mentioned was told by his 
employer to get out of it or be 
fired, and he got out. 

“They’re jus’ naturally afraid,” 
a Negro leader said. “Why, I say 
to ’em, what you scared of man? 
You jus’ as well die from a head- 
ache as a stomach ache; there’s only | 
one thing I’m fraid of, and that’s 
death and lightning. 

“Now I say, they’s three kinds of 
colored folks, and three kinds of | 
white folks. Fust, they’s a Negro, 
he’s intelligent, and he knows his | 
way about. Then they’s the nigger, | 
he’s not intelligent. Then they’s the | 
niggee, he’s worthless, he jus’ talk 
all the time and don’t do nothin’. | 
On the other side, now, they’s the 
white man, he’s intelligent, he talk 
to you decent, he’s awright. Then 
they’s another one we call a pecker, 
he’ll answer yuh back nigger quick 
as yuh please. Then they’s the red- 
neck—and maaan, he’s tough.” 

Were one sure that the “white 
men” will keep the “rednecks” un- 
der control in the council, the like- 
lihood that the council will merely 
organize, “demonstrate” that it is 
united, and peacefully object to de- | 
segregation would be fairly good. 
But one of the characteristics of in- 
tense emotional antagonism is that | 
it becomes much bolder in a group. 
The resolve of the council’s leaders 
to avert violence and economic boy- 
cotts is not at all firm, and no one 
will deny that the rednecks were 





silence, 








In a campaign speech in Kilgore, | 


and at school employee meetings. | 

In Brownwood and in San An- | 
gelo, policies of integration were! 
announced. Negroes—about 25 in 
all are expected—will be admitted | 
to the four high school grades in | 
Brownwood next fall. 

In Alice in South Texas, the | 
schoo] board ordered an end to seg- | 
regation in the top four grades. | 
About eight Negroes are affected. | 
Jack Ryan | 


| 
| 


save about $25,000 a year by this | 
step, | 
Out in El Paso, the eaeaieenell 
+ | 


Ruling Is Supreme Law 


has made before to the effect that 
the decision was an invasion of 
states rights, a repudiation of the 
Federal Constitution, a reversal of | 
earlier decisions, and interference 
in local affairs. 


But he said he fears the “entire 
basis of the Gilmer-Aikin (state 
education) Laws will be under- 


mined and may have to be re-writ- 
ten.” 

“T hope that there will be no 
hatred,” he said. “I hope that there 
will be no ill-tempered statements.” 


(Continued fror 
been lined 
the afternoon of 
asked the jury if tt 
a decision, and 
nounced that they 
the written verdict 
looked it over, n 
it on to the assistant 
aloud. 

Mrs. Giles Loyal Throughout 
There was no sound 
|room as the clerk read t 


up like 


;of guilty and the 1 
|of three 


years 
stared rigidly at the 
looked straight at 
Then Mrs. Giles turned 
band, kissed hin 
patted his shoulder 

Betts addressed 
ing them for their 
Giles stared straight 
wife kissed him aga 
ing only slightly w 
tographers moved 
Betts was still addres 
“Kiss him  agair 
Giles?” one of the 
said. Mrs. Giles looke 
able, then kissed 
third time. 

As Betts concluded 
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Giles rose and his wife held his 
arm. Sheriff T. O. Lang approached 
from one side as_ reporters 
from the other. No one seemed to 
relish interviewing Giles, and fin- 
ally the newsreel cameraman asked 
him for a recorded interview 
“They’ve spoken,” Giles told the 
cameraman. “I guess I'll take what- 
ever my legal rights are.” “You 
mean an appeal?” the cameraman 
asked, Giles said yes, probably an 
appeal, and there seemed nothing 
more to say, although reporters 
crowded around and _ waited for 
someone to ask a question. Giles 
repeated his statement: “We've got 
some rights and whatever they are 
we'll take ’em appeal and so 
forth.” Then he added: “Yes, I was 
surprised. I didn’t expect—that.” 


came 


Someone asked Giles if the con- 
viction came on the “aiding and 
abetting” count, and Giles either 
didn’t hear or didn’t want to an- 
swer. One of the attorneys said yes 
it was the aiding and abetting 
count, number two on the two- 
point indictment. 


All Over at 1:30 

Friends and relatives of Mrs 
Giles took her to the back of the 
courtroom, where she sat quietly 
crying, while the Sheriff took Giles 
into Betts’ office. Rogan, his son, 
went to another room and typed out 
a hurried motion for new trial. 
Then Giles, still being trailed by 
silent newsmen, walked downstairs 
to the sheriff's office where he 
made bond of $2,000 with his son 
giving surety. L. C. Jackson, a for- 
mer executive secretary of the Vet- 
erans’ Land Board, stood nearby. 

Giles then joined his wife again 
and they walked out of the court- 
and into their automobile. 
time was about 1:30 a.m. 


house 
The 

On the following day, Giles was 
court to hear Betts over- 
motion for new trial and 
yymally pronounce sentence of not 
than two and not more than 
vears. Defense attorneys gave 
notice of appeal. 

Giles is next scheduled to go to 
Aug. 15 on an_ indictment 


back in 


the 


rule 


three 


trial 
lal 

















He said the committee should | appointed chairn charging him with taking a bribe. 
consider whether legislation on tee includes five —BB 
You Just Can't Beat ‘Em 

Special to The Texas Observer ter to a higher e-|As Everybody Knows 
GALVESTON ferred the case to J s The case was dismissed so qui- 
After four fruitless years of le-| bailiwick for tria at|etly that one member of the dis- 
gal entanglements, the State of | nearly two year he | trict attorney’s staff didn’t even 
Texas has finished way out of the State would not be ial,| know it had happened. District 
other times the nes| Attorney Johnson told one re- 


money in its suit to destroy 106 
racehorse slot machines, 

District Attorney Marsene John- | 
son, Jr., the State’s attorney, filed | 
a motion for dismissal of the often | 
delayed civil action styled the State | 
vs. 106 Slot Machines. County | 
Judge Theodore Robinson, who said | 
he “had no alternative,” immedi- | 
ately signed the dismissal order. A | 
little later he said he couldn’t re- | 
call precisely the basis for the mo- | 
tion, but he said he believed it was 
because the suit had been on the 
docket for so long. 

The suit, filed by former Assist- 
ant County Attorney Jack Calla- | 
han, was aimed at destroying the | 
machines, valued at $50,000, after | 
they were “seized” by the Texas | 
Rangers here in 1951. The raid came 
when a radio newsman told Rang- 
ers that the machines were stored 
at the Wiley and Nichols ware- 
house. | 

No charges were filed, despite | 
the fact the machines were confis- | 
cated under the anti-slot machine | 
law which makes mere possession | 
of such a device a felony offense. | 
In fact, the Rangers and the county | 
attorney’s office contended they | 
never knew who owns the ma-| 
chines, and it didn’t matter, as they | 


1 
| 


were filing the suit against the 
machines, themselves. 
The Astute Machines 

The machines defended them- | 


selves, admirably. 


First, the case was heard by | 
Peace Justice James L. McKenna, 
who, when informed that payoff 
mechanisms had been removed | 
from the machines, returned the | 
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Mystery Is 


Special to The 7 


All of this isle’s f 
holdouts in the 
which once made 
Street known to 
the world, are 
landers believe 
probably in a matte 
there is a good 
wrong. 

At the insistenc: 
ton Ministerial A 
trict Attorney Mar 
Jr., secured the 
Police Commissi 
Johnston and order 
closed July 25, The: 
rests because none ert 
sary. C. W. Van Dy 
gator from the DA 
city detectives just 
rounds telling 
close down. 


they 
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The major mystery is why 
there the other night, listening in | decision that they weren’t slot ma-| lice Commissioner Johnston, 
—RD ‘chines. Callahan appealed the mat-|has repeatedly defended prostitu-|rooms to women for their “dates.” 


Joh 
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ago 
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porter he didn’t know the basis of 
| the 
sistant, 
filed it. 
comment. 

Islanders took news of the dis- 
missal of the suit philosophically 
Observed one, “Everybody down 
here knows you can’t beat a slot 
machine.” 


chief as- 
who had 
wouldn't 


motion, to ask his 
Jules Damiani, 
But Damiani 


—BOB BRAY 





Island’s Brothels Close Again; 
nston’s Nod 


tion in Galveston, joined wit! 


Johnson. Whatever his reason, the 





. | houses were closed tighter than at 


Po- 


who 


}any time in several years. Even 
| solicitation from taverns and _ the 
illegal saloons were trimmed to a 
| minimum. : 


| There is speculation that if and 


;| when the houses do re-open, they 


| will be re-established on Postotf 
| fice Street in compliance with tl 
| stand taken by Mayor George R 

Clough. Declaring that 
you have hogs you put them in a 
hog pen,” Mayor Clough favors 1 

opening the district and keeping 
the bawds out of the downtow: 
business area. Several weeks 
ago, both Johnston and Johns: 
stated they would never permit r 
opening of the “district.” 

A recent survey, on which th: 
ministers based their demand fi 
a shutdown, indicated there wer: 
18 brothels, 18 bars where women 
were soliciting for immoral pur- 
poses, and seven hotels renting 


“whe 
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This Sacred Sameness 


By JACK SUMMERFIELD 
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There is a little bit of every 

thing and a great dea! of nothing 
Each full-hour pr 
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im any 
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wram includes 
or seve! 


unobtrusive because 


Percy Faith plays soft music in the 
background and you can adjust 
your menta ~ut-off mechanism 
without half trying. Sandwiche 
betw ec! “OMmmMel! ils ire twelve « 
thirteen songs pening with 
“There's A Great Day Coming M 
ana” and sing with “The | 
Prayer 

In between, t! range is f 
Verdi's La Traviata to Eddy \ 
nold's “It Do Make It Nice.” B 
somehow, with tl i of the sim- 
peringly sweet settings p ided t 
Percy Faith's (¢ Ss ar Orches- 
tra, the show sounds tne same 
from beginning to end. And what 
more appropriate time than Sun- 
day atn i be found f 1ir- 
ing a program which seems to re- 
gard sameness as sacred 

There can be » a ot t t tne 


DeJohn Sisters and Ella Fitzgerald 
Jill Corey and the Chor 
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Woolworth Hour 
Already the : 
successfu radio broadcasters in 
Texas, such as Gordor The Old 
Scotchman McCle ior f all 
bute much of the su ss toa 
ram schedule which ides 
as much as 90 per cent music. Most 
of the mus $ ndeniably, ever 
purposely, similar in orchestration 
and mood 
I have heard a good many Tex- 
ans rem: recently that they sh 
there were more stations that “just 
played good music all the time 
But isn't this something of a ic- 


tion against the punch commercial 
and the irritating hard-sell, the 
neurotic soap opera, t! list 
mystery? Who really enjoys hea 


ing a retired farmer win $64,000 f 


knowing. without prompting, that 

there's still a gap at Indiantow 
Surely radio is destined d 

more than provide inoffensi 


background music. even if this is 
one of the things te levisior unnot 
do better. Surely Texas Negroes 
deserve more than spirituals, and 
rhythms and blues, eve: 
are directly catered ¢ Sur 
Texas Mexicans deserve more thar 
mambos and whining u 
programs are planned f ther 
It would truly be a tragedy if we 
had started with Bach hn 
30 years ago only to discover tod 
that “Rock Around the Clock 
a larger audience. But the naivet 
and sometimes contempt, whicl 


or 


seems to go along with the too com- 
mon belief that ours is a nation of 
twelve-year-old mentalities has led 
us to rationalize banal music pro- 
grams which, if they do not cater 
to stereotypes, attempt to appeal to 


| A Challenge 











Po t Editor 

i id a pla ind sé read 
f I juction as “The Cloud of 
Witnesses at Sar Jose Mis on I 
Sa Ar oO youl re ewe Johr 
| s nave been powerful 

‘ nave spent so mucn ft Y 

ind ca and words ir writing 
i t it. Yet he must have beer 
inmoveda to Nave sat tnrough the 
VT VS erftormance as might De r 
fe m his review he did 

i Ss e Mr. Igo is a good por 
h . 








S 1a experienced } 
I am not so sure h 
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zned by Virgil Beave Pa 
Bake ned up th na 
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s tl oO the Ala faca 
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Southwestern Novels 


. 


Our Writing Lacks Something --But What Is It? «| * 


SAN ANTONIO 
t ; 
t} ; i j 
} t 
( ( 
i 
j ha 
{ 
‘ The ; 
t I if ceeded 
thiwe ‘ ‘ 
it the outhwest il 
i vi Ferbe nave pu 
ed he have Bone int 
ist f the Cattle arives Lhe 


Indian raids and Mexican bandit 


thie Seige and Fall of the Alamo 
tl hard-drinking San Housto1 
ind the Republic, the trek across 
the wastelands, and the coming of 
tne ral ids 

Or they give thei talents to 


Mexican nationals 


lave 


or contaminated) by our culture; 
they give us Mexicans in a typi- | 
cally Mexican setting doing typi- 


cally Mexican things the Mexican 








not as yet been improved | 


* * 





The 
Texas 
Mind 











tHE TEAAR OBSEHVER 


l‘age 6 t } 
of Texas or of the Southwest. The 
middiectasses ners as middle 


classes, are for the most part Ike 


those anywhere. Novels about then 


vould be almost indistinguisnhable 


|}—apart from the place names and 
}other accidents from novels about 
any state west of tne Mississippi 
jand a good number east of it. He 
lwas right something is missing 
but it is not specifically the mid- 


dleclass. He missed the feeling of 


something real, the solid substantial 
quality of life as it is lived. What 








vaV it they place it this side of | h¢ missed is something that all 
the Rio Grande and therefore make | Classes here in the Southwest have, 
southwester! |something which is not used in 
writing about it 
Some few have taken East Texas | 
their material and have turned| Here in the Southwest as in few 
it Georgia Cracker novels To- | othe places in the United States 
acco. Road stories. and hillbilly | We Mave a merging ‘(overlapping 
ovelettes all of which just as of two cultures. The Vermonters 
validly or just as profitably might | Wo speak French in the classroon 
e bee Se elsewhere. Some|through high school have it; tl 
have even gone so far as to fing in| Louisiana French have it (but that 
Texas the last stand against the|3S @ dying cause—the source 
ss of the Southern plantation way | Nourishment has been cut off); and 
f life. w has been gely on | the states along the Mexican border 
expulsion-from-the gard cultura] | have it. The problems of adjust- 
f b n the South for nearly 75] ment, the conflicts and happy dove 
vears , tailings, the adaptations and assimi- 
5 : a !lations—the mingling of the two 
And the Texas of Ferber’s Giant must inescapabl produce  situa- 
exists only in the feverish and ah a 
; ;}tions ana people tnat are € 
lolescent imaginations Of movie-/ those anywhere else, situations ad- 
gene tourists walking for the | mirably suited for treatment in fi 
irst time through THAT depart- | tion. drama. and vers 
store in Dallas or through the | 
THAT hotel in Houston There is no need to go into the 
r nal percentage of ourjpast. or into the largely-fict 
t she tinkere¢ vitl n| Western element, or into the purel 
al Ss caricature s about | Mexican, or into the Oriental splen- 
s representative of the Southwest|dor of a few incredibly rich - 
Tt Mertor s of tne 0- | well owners We have here l 
I ment of the old Green-/about us, the raw n for 
A Villag ibrary full of writin ar 
Mr. Smith Errs [SS eS ee 
M Smith errs ve think, in call- thing of what we have int , 
f good niddleclass story ' his own area of Californié 








Margo’s Very Solid, Very Precious Legacy 








John Rosenfield of the 


is News knew und worked 
tr Margo Jones Witt S 
permission, we reprint his - 
mn upon her death two week 
ig It is titled “Margo Jone 


Theater Ed 


DALLAS 


\ mmunity theater located f 
f Broadway and running daily 
period of thirty to forty-twe 
i year 
4 ater employing only profes- 
actors at Equity rates and 
fessionals at al other posts 
A t iter devoted primarily to 
I esentati of “hitherto un- 
i’ plays, varied by the re- 
class or dramatic mas- 
t it least fift years ld 
Operation of a_ repertor con 
Vnicr ictors ra 111K E 
i e@ pald allkK pius the reper 
epetitior f the better plays 
f further seasonir of their val- 
T vas tl basis of Marg 
mpletely mad” idea, re- 
1 te a few friends here in 
1444. By 1945 the support had je 
the supporters of the 1 
suspended Dallas Littl 
There was encouragement in a 


nation by Eugene McDermott of 


$10,000. There was discouragement 
i tr building situation, impossi- 
ble costs of new construction, the 
lack of a single available play- 


| house 


| 


Margo Jones idea an 


opecame 


actualit however, in the summer 

1947 when it opened in the pres- 
ent quarters at Fair Park with 
Farther Off From Heaven,” a new 
script by a chap named William 
Inge, who is not so obscure these 
jays as the author of “Picnic” and 


Bus Stop 


which 


year 


changed its 
Theater 
explain at 
As it operated with complete 
plausibility, it began 
look simple and enviable. It became 
one of best-known theaters in 
d. It was imitated in hun- 
dreds of cqmmunities, if only for 
pointing the way to arena-type pre- 


Theater 55 

numeral by the since 
‘47, was impossible to 
fir 7 


Tirst 


economic to 


sentation 


international force Thea- 
treasurer for its servi- 
ces to the playwright, which were 
two. It the outlet for the new 
play and often a showcase fo! 
Broadway, movie, televi- 


As an 


ter 55 ws 


as 


was 


radio or 


sion futures. But, better, it mar- 
shalled an audience for the play 


thout reputation, gave it vogue 


and inspired many other theaters 
o entertain new scripts for the 


Yet 
55 was a communiy theater 


saw to it that Theater 
Tech- 
nically it was and is owned by a 
civic non-profit group of which she 
was the paid managing director 
subject to orders. Actually, though, 
she was given a free hand and un- 
questioning support. She assem- 


Margo 


bled staff and cast, arranged opera- 
tions, selected plays without asking 
for anything but advice 

In the shock, and for many, the 
heartbreak of her death Sunday 
can be found the nugget of her 
deep sincerity and love of the city 
she adopted and which adopted 
her. She left her dream and her 
organization intact as a civic insti- 
tution, which can be carried on 
without so much as an amended 


bylaw. 
The Margo Jones “touch,” which 
she applied with the artist instinct 
Her longtime asso- 
Burch, has 
productions of late 


will be missing 
Ramsey 


more 


ciate, who 
staged 
than she, assumes her position 

It w the of Margo’s 
personality, her capacity to get 
things done in a jiffy, her hunches 
}and_ inspirational that 
made things hum for so long 

This, we believe, has written a 
chapter in the whole world history 
of the theater But Dallas gave 
| Margo a testimonial luncheon last 
| fall to celebrate her ten Dallas sea- 
The that Theate1 
‘55 was a not only to 
life long 
life. 

Those 
during years, 
never get over missing her. 

But she left in their custody a 
very solid and very precious factor 
in the culture of Western Civiliza- 
tion. As never before Dallas must 
conserve it. 


ebullience 


as 


leadership 


sons point was 


dream come 
but also to surprisingly 
her 
will 


of who 


those 


us were near 


exciting 
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Need Southwestern Writers 


W have tor fe southweste 


Anne Porter i 


Katherine 


} too detached Tom tea 
thwestern novel is ton cov 
hie Hout Dos Man might 
I bie frat Virvinia or Utah 
jaw i iti Histerian 
1a f ir southwestern nie 
ive ithwestern iff name onl 
if the names and the stoi 
‘ é i 000 Nevada or a good 
I tale the go not grow oi 
Zanically out of what we have here 
Phe ire not the unique produce’ #@! 
the forces at work here 
We have been thus fer in ou 
southwestern literature too super- 


ficial. There are people here, peo- 


ple with real problems and faults 


and excellences, people with sto- 
ries. Writers here think, appar- 
ently, that in order to write well 
they must show in their stories 
that have been to New York once 


or that they can write a good Eve- 
lyn Waugh or they write a 
story about an English couple on 
the Riviera; they compete (un- 
successfully) with the rotting mag- 


story; 


or 


nolia school of Southern case his- 
tories of neurosis or psychosis: or 
they turn out pale imitation of 
something thought of in this part 


of the world as New Yorkerish 
but which is really a hybrid out of 


Partisan Review 


William Goyen, whose new book 
In a Farther Country, uses South- 


western m 


by True. 





including a road- 
r and a character named Mar- 


aterial, 


runne 


ietta) McGee-Chavez, states rather 
plainly on the dustjacket that he is 
not a Southern writer, that he has 
been associated with Southern 


writers only by accident, and, in 


effect, that he wants no part of 
them. Fins 
Takes Them to New York 

But he has taken his roadrunner 
and his McGee-Chavez, who frets 
about he clashing of her two 


York for his novel 
His earlier 
a language that 


romance), 


ys, use 





idiom 








is a regio based upon 
Texas speech Despite his dis- 
claimer, his books have something 
in them that drags them eastward 
from eastern Texas. They are not 
sout -type southern, but they 
are more hillbilly than Texan, more 
southern than southwestern 3ut 
then, he has not claimed to be 
southwestern either. And that is a 
great pity, because Goyen is by far 
tk most literate and_ sensitive 


writer about this part of the world 
we have found 
Having been 


+} U rld 
Lii¢ OTria 


born in this part of 
having lived here does 
man a_ southwestern 
(for some reason, O. Henry 
shows up occasionally as a south- 
writer); a with 
not 


or 
not make a 
writer 

western story 
southwestern place names is 
necessarily a southwestern story: 
a Salinge: with some Tex- 
Mex words thrown in does not be- 
come a true and profound interpre- 
tation of southwestern life. 


story 


A southwestern story to our way 
of thinking must use the two cul- 
tures here (side by side or merged) 


as a background for those things 
which could happen only where 
these two cultures meet. We mix 
frijoles and video, mescal and Mo- 
zart, sandals and station wagons, 
pinatas and iceskating, pan dulce 
and supermarkets, flatroofs and 
Philadelphia Cream Cheese, plas- 
tics and pachucos, sagebrush and 


the Saturday Review. 
Surely this 
people different 
where. We have Mexican-Spanish 
ture; we can buy Mexican 
food almost anywhere (most drug- 
stores enchiladas); our colors 
here Mexican-influenced if not 
Mexican-dominated; Mexico City is 
as Chicago; and our casual 
clothing styles for this climate are 
largely borrowed from Mexico 


mixture produces 
from those else- 


architec 


serve 


are 


as closes 


Why then must our literature be 

spare of those qualities which 
would make it colorful, which, par- 
adoxically, would give it univer- 
sality and validity, and which 
| alone can nourish it? 


so 


—JOHN IGO 
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OVER THE MOUNTAIN 





In the Valley of the Ejido 


By BRUCE CUTLER 
for The Tevas Observer 
(First of a Series) 


Written 


The day | walked over the moun- | 
fuin to the village of Acatitian, the 
un had already begun to drive 
tleen é€raéeke in the red. mud Hai 
vos on the motintainsides The 
tur pentine-bleeders, then who hotth 
jifie trees an the slupes af thie 
Mountains have heen around ik 
the morning, pieking up theip little 
‘lay pots full of pine piten Phe 
Sounds of an wae indicated that 
omeonhe Ws flaking contrabana 
iujnber out of the timber stands 
This was the State of Mexico 
ico. | was going to help teach 
in a school in a “lost” valley —a 





LEGAL ADS 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
INCORPORATE A FIRM WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF NAME 
To Whom It May Concern: 
Notice i hereby given 

Montgomery, George 
lioward RK. Hager, and W. M. Covin, part- 
ners, doing business under the firm name 
of A. C. Montgomery, General Contrac- 
tors, a Partnership, intends to incorporate 
such firm without a change of the firm 

name, 
Signed this the 25th day of July, 1955. 
A. C. MONTGOMERY, 

General Contractors, A Partnership 
REX F. MONTGOMERY 
GEORGE R. MONTGOMERY 
HOWARD R. HAGER 
W. M. COVIN 


that Rex F. 


18 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Alfred Leonard Stanley, 
in the hereinafter styled and 
uuse: 


You 


Defendant, 
numbered 
commanded to 
before the 126th District Court of Trav 
County, Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 16 
o'clock A.M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, at or 
before, 19 o'clock A.M. of Monday the 
12th day of September, 1955, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause Number 


are hereby appear 


IS 


11,836, in which Dorothy Stanley is 
Plaintiff and Alfred Leonard Stanley is 
defendant, filed in said Court on the 7th 


day of July, 1955, and the nature of which 
said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for judg- 
ment in favor of plaintiff and against 
defendant for decree of divorce dissolving 
the bonds of matrimony heretofore and 
now existing between said parties; plain- 
tiff alleges abandonment by defendant of 
plaintiff for a period of more than three 
with the intention on the part of 
defendant of making such abandonment 
permanent: plaintiff further alleges that 
three children were born of said union; 
that said children are now living with 
plaintiff, who should be awarded their 
care and custody; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that no community property has 
been accumulated: plaintiff further prays 
for costs of suit and relief, general and 
~pecial ; 

All of which 


\ears, 


more fully appears from 


Plaintiff's Original Petition on file in this | 


office and to which reference is here 
made: 

If this citation is not served within 
days after date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned unserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk 
of the District Courts of Travis County, 
Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand and the 
seal of said Court at office in the City of 
Austin, this the 29th day of July, 19°75. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


Clerk of the District Courts, 


a0 


Travis County, Texas 
By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 

THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO F. M. Wickline, Anna Wickline 
Rock, Inez Wickline Easley, J. D. Wick- 
line, Ruth Ennis Wickline Johnson, 


Wanda Belle Patterson, Myrtle Eva Wick- 
line Johnson, G. A. Wickline, and the 
Unknown heirs and legal representatives 
of such persons as well as the respective 
spouses or guardians, if any, of such de- 
fendants, who are unknown to Plaintiff 
and (the unknown heirs of) Robert Nolen 
Wickline, deceased and their unknown 
heirs and legal representatives who claim 
any interest in the land hereafter men- 
tioned. 

You and each of you are hereby com- 
manded to appear before the 126th Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis County, 
Texas, at the Courthouse thereof at or 
before 10 o'clock A.M.:of the first Mon- 
day after expiration of forty-two (42) 
days from the date of issuance hereof, 
the same being the 22 day of August, 
1955, in a suit numbered on the docket of 
said Court No. 101,814, and styled Stuart 
Watt vs. F. M. Wickline, et al, wherein 
line, Anna Wickline Rock, Inez Wickline 
Easley, J. D. Wickline, Ruth Ennis Wick- 
line Johnson, Wanda _ Belle Patterson, 
Myrtle Eva Wickline Johnson, G. A. Wick- 
line and the unknown heirs and legal rep- 
resentatives of such persons as well as 
the respective spouses or guardians, if 
any of such defendants, who are un- 
known to Plaintiff and the unknown 
heirs and legal representatives who claim 
any interest in the %land hereafter men- 
tioned, the nature of the said suit being 
one for partition of Lot 27, Block “D” of 
the Ridgetop Addition to the City of Aus- 
tin, Texas, according to the map or Plat 
of record in Volume 2, Page 200 of the 
Plat Records of Travis County, Texas, 
brought by the Plaintiff against the de- 
fendants, wherein the Plaintiff is alleged 
to own approximately 13-16 undivided in- 
terest in said property and the defendants 
an undivided 3-16 undivided interest there- 
in, and in which action Plaintiff alleges 
that the land is incapable of partition in 
kind, and seeks the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to sell such property. 

If this citation is not served within 90 
days after the date of its issuance, it shall 
be returned unserved. 


WITNESS O. T. MARTIN, Jr., Clerk of 
the 126th District Court of Travis County, 
Texas. 

GIVEN under my hand and the seal of 


Montgomery, | 


valley without roads or electr 4, 
la valley which belonged to an ejids 





lor indigenous cooperative qciety 
| The land was held in common | 
ithe tmembers of the ejido nd was 
parce lled out to be tended thie 
hasis of ho many at B. i? yd 
his family vere apable f 
for The prorers fe Vere a Ata 
fhe seine ba 
| Deseendin that moun 
foward tl ie f lea Ag 4 
| you mien eb hig t 
eayvil in bia i 
lfering Mastern, It é 
ihany i peopl ! i he 
Oontact tracts ind hi rid 
Coll Pi ecie ara fi if UAC 
and corn he old ent gout Wl 
said Court in Austin, Travis County, Ts 
| as, this 5th day of July, 1955 
0. T. MARTIN, JR 
| lerk of tl 2¢th Distriet Court 
} of Travis County, Texa 
| By ( GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
| ISSUED this 5th day of July, 1956 
O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the 126th District Court 
of Travis County, Texa 
By (s GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
| THE STATE OF TEXAS 


numbered cause: 
commanded to 


inafter styled and 

You are hereby 
before the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City of Aus- 
tin, Travis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, at or 
before, 10 o’clock A. M. of Monday the 
22nd day of August, 1955, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause Number 1(1,- 
813, in which Consuelo Hernandez Castro 
|} is Plaintiff and Adam Castro is defendant 


appear 





filed in said Court on the ‘th day of 
July, 1955, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for judg- 


ment in favor of Plaintiff and against De- 


tiff alleges cruel treatment on the part of 
defendant towards plaintiff of such a na- 
ture as to render their further living to- 
gether as husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further alleges per- 


manent abandonment by defendant of 
plaintiff; Plaintiff further alleges that 
one child was born of said union, which 


child is now three years old; that plaintiff 
should be awarded its care, custody and 
control, and for which plaintiff prays; 
Plaintiff further alleges that no commun- 


ity property was accumulated; Plaintiff 
further prays for relief, general and 
special ; 

All of which more fully appears from 
Plaintiff's Original Petition on file in 
this office, to which reference is here 
made ; 

If this citation is not served within 9% 


days after date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned unserverl. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk 
of the District Courts of Travis County, 
Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand and the 
seal of said Court at office in the City of 
Austin, this the 5th day of July, 1955. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By (s) GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO W. A. Holladay Defendant, in the 
hereinafter styled and numbered cause: 

You to appear 
before the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the court 
house of said County in the City of Aus- 
tin, Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Monday af- 
ter the expiration of 42 days from 
date of issuance hereof; that is to say, at 
or before, 10 o’clock A. M. of Monday the 
29th day of August, 1955, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in cause Number 101,- 
830, in which Tena Holladay is Plaintiff 


are hereby commanded 


and the nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for judg- 
ment in favor of Plaintiff and against 


Defendant for decree of divorce dissolving 
the bonds of matrimony heretofore and 
now existing between said parties; Plain- 
tiff alleges abandonment by defendant of 
plaintiff for a period of more than three 


years, with the intention on the part of 
defendant of making such abandonment 


permanent; Plaintiff further alleges that 
no minor children are now living as a 
result of said union; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that no community property was 
accumulated; Plaintiff further prays for 
costs of suit, attorney’s fees and relief, 
general and special; 


All of which more fully appears from 
Plaintiff's Original Petition on file in this 
office and to which reference is here 
made ; 


If this citation is not served within 90 
days after date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned unserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk 
of the District Courts of Travis County, 
Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand and the 
seal of said Court at office in the City of 
Austin, this the 13th day of July, 1955. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By (s) GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To any Sheriff or any Constable within 
| the State of Texas —GREETING: 

You are hereby commanded to cause to 
be published, ONCE, not less than ten 
days before the return day thereof, in a 
newspaper printed in Travis County, 
Texas, the accompanying citation, of 
which the herein below following is a 
true copy—(but if there be no newspaper 
so printed in said county, then that you 
cause the said citation to be posted for 
at least TEN days before the return term 
thereof as required by law). 





TO Adam Castro Defendant, in the here- | 


fendant for decree of divorce dissolving 
the bonds of matrimony heretofore and 
now existing between said parties; Plain- | 


the | 


and W. A. Holladay is defendant, filed in | 
said Court on the 7th day of July, 1955, | 
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OBSERVER REPORTER AT WORK 


Ol’ Hound Dawg has been doing a lot of 
sniffin’ and pawin’ around the last seven 
months—the first seven months of the 
operation of The Texas Observer. The Ob- 
server has a policy against using the word 


3 t from Irving, Texas, reporting 
mplicated student, teacher, polit- 
that Dallas b’ 


to suburb’s 


ien led 


eport on the lobby-paid flight 


Texas legislators to some _ horse 

“exclusive” in its stories, but Ol’ Hound centucky as a part of the fight over a 
Dawg wants his readers to know about natural gas 

the bones he’s sniffed up for the first & series on the Constitution Party 
time. n San Antonio. 

Reason he does is, if every present sub- ad a cael seat rai fies vi 


scriber will get one new reader, the Ob- 
server will be in wonderful shape. You 
can use this list of exclusives in showing 
people what they’re missing not readin’ 
Hound Dawg’s favorite rag 


machinations of a 
in effort to get 
insurance regulation 
‘nds in the Senate 


& velation of the 
vate company 


from 


an 


revealing the fight between 
yntrol and the Hospital Board 
vany’s delay in delivery dates 


Among the more notable stories in the Observer e<€ 
during its first seven months of publication ( om} 


chandise 


stories—including an exchange 


we Running 


wires in which the Congressman seemed t Cs } tatistical report on the separ- 
deny his involvement—which finally established al schools of Texas. 
that US Rep. John J. Bell received large fees “ report from Corpus Christi on 
from promoters in the veterans’ land scandal in law enforcement there—a re- 


‘Bell is now under indictment.) repercussions. 
A special issue on January 31, ‘Veterans’ Land 
Scandal,” in which the financial connection ti corre 

between Bascom Giles and B. R. Sheffield, for 

between Sheffield and L. V. Ruffin, were first ich: was 
revealed (all three are now under indictment) and ] 
in which the absence of Governor Shivers and At- 


blication of a by our Cor- 
pondent on an international 
by the poor of South Texas 
followed by indictment of 


series 


and 


ries on the financial policies of 


tcrney General Shepperd from most meetings of the State Treasurer, which have 
the Veterans’ Land Board was called to the public to sell boats to the State, accept 
attention. rest returns on the State’s money 
c-) A special issue on May 23, “Austin Lobbyists vate banks, and veto establish- 


at Work,” on the methods and identity of the with one he 

special interest lobbyists in Austin, on bribery 

. P : — P 

free-loading, coercion, and what the legislators haracter sketches on important 

themselves think of the lobbyists. Allred, John White, Roy Hof- 

[.) An exclusive series on the second wave f t Sanders, Jimmy Phillips, Jerry 
censorship of books by the San Antoni ll Wilson, Ralph Yarborough, Wright 

Public Library Board. M Daniel, and many others. 

@ A series on the Port Arthur strike which mediate future, the Observer is 
played a part in its abatement. es on the Board of Control and 


which would compete 


‘7 A series on the abominable conditions at t road Commission and a series on 
Austin State (Mental) Hospital. Texas 
> Another special report on the land scandal , veek. as the Observer’s drive 


in which Bell’s involvement was proved by 


cross the state, new county sub- 


photostat and Governor Shivers’s willingness to %P! ie . 
expedite group land deals was also established scr irive chairmen went to work. 
(and for which, a month later, he had to answer Th e H. G. Orson in Midland County, 
publicly at a Senate hearing). Mrs. Fred Hale in Leon, Joe Webb in Mad- 
@ An exclusive interview with Dr. Homer P. json, Mrs. Jud Collier in Robertson, Mrs. 
Rainey, including his analysis of the forces J. G. Gates in Walker. Mrs. Lucille Ander- 
controlling Texas politics. 3 , 2 : 
; SOI Trinity, Joe Fultz in Grimes, M. L. 
A series of articles on Galveston Island—the Mitel . aM Tien Bybee 
vice, the venality among local officials, and Mitchell in Anderson, an rs. Jim bybee 
the refusal of state officials to enforce the law in Fannin. 
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know who 
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Austin, Texas 


The Texas Observer, one year .... 
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Liberals Seek Issues, 


THE TEXAS OBSERVER 


Outline Their Wants 


HOUSTON 

If ten speakers here hit the 
representative themes, Texas 
liberals want many things, 
from state officials who will 
defend Texans’ civil rights to 
a better climate of freedom 
to an end to corruption in 
State Government and the de- 
feat of Allan Shivers. 

They met 
Houston iast week. They’ were 
drawn here by a 
people who reviewed the 
they thought 
vance. At the end 
Ralph Yarborough comn 
the comments 


about 150 of ther 
panel of nine 


liberals should 


»f the discussion 


Some of the panel members, and 
one member of the audience. ob- 
jected to the term, liberal. District 
Attorney Tom Moore of Waco 
called the tagging of Democrats as 





liberals “ridiculous” and said he 
was more of a conservative, him- 
self. But other members of the 
panel—Franklin Jones and Marie 
Halpenny—defended the term 

Bill Cooper of Dallas. president 
of the Democratic Veterans of 
Texas, wants a better climate 
freedom in Texas and officials ir 
Austin concerned “about the pos 
bility of a Texan losing a civil rigl 
rather than about some of us gain- 
ing a few.” He doesn't like “an At- 
torney General who rides off on his 
black horse to Georgia, appealing 
to the Ku Klux Klan mind for sup- 
port.” 


A Baylor Unive 





speech, Dr. Chloe Armstrong. de- 
cried popular feeling against work 
ing people, teachers, small busi- 
nessmen, and prof p é 
and said teacher n 

afraid of union activities e als 
hoped that “special-interest con- 
trol of the avenues of communica- 
tion” could be broken down in 
Texas and that the day might come 
when “helping your fellow man 


whether in old age, mental 





housing,” would not be called wel- 
fare statism or socialism 
Corruption A Faith’ 

Dr. W. H. Bryant. Tyler oil mil- 
lionaire, said that Democrats should 
strive for a better balanced econ- 
omy in which wages and salaries 


are higher as a means of increasing 
the volume of And, he said, 
“we should stop making corruption 
a faith.” He charged national Re- 
publicans with a giveaway program 


saies 


of public utilities and oil. mining 
and lumber rights. The GOP, he 


said, is “giving away business op- 
portunities as payment for cam- 
paign contributions.” 

Mrs. Marie Halpenny of San An- 


tonio asked for a better standard 
of political morality Texas, en- 
forced by 4 party preference bill, 
Rep. Maury Maverick’s lobbyist 


registration bil! 
the acceptance of legal fees by leg- 
islators. She said liberals in politics 
should not trim their convictions t 
the prevailing winds. And she ex- 
pressed hope that 
groups in Texas would 
meetings to the pr 


and prohibition 


other liber 





Opposing More Social Securit 


WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Oveta Culp H t 
increased social security | 
for women, dependent child: 
and the disabled in her last ar pear- 
ance before Congress as Secreta 
of Health, Education, and Welf 
Her last day in the Governn 
she tearfully accepted a gift f: 
the President and the Cabinet 

She appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee and warned 


that the social security systen 
could lose its attractiveness, espe- 
cially for the self-employed, if 
costs were increased “without the 
most careful evaluation of the 


benefits they confer.” 

The bill she was opposing passed 
the House by a vote of 372 to 31. It 
would lower the age at which social 
security payments start from 65 to 
62 for wives, widows, and working 


Advisory Council bars 


press The State Democratic Execu- 
tive Committe the pro-Shivers 
gr held an executive session 
aiter a press-covereda public meet 
ing last week.) 

\ ld Me i Den « i yt 

C nat pa y belief the 
1 € dividual, equality 
f " i the greatest good for 
“4 itest r€ yf folks.” He 
among Texas needs, so- 

roblems in taxation, edu- 

1. Se and water conservation, 
health and welfare, law en- 
cement, and the prison and pa- 

le system, and observed that “we 


n't have these things” because of 
the monstrous machine which con- 
trols Texas and paralyzes progress 
bills—and don't let 
the numbers,” the 
“controlled press,” and _ lobbyists 
who “control all legislation.” 

Mrs. Palma Frick of Floresville 
Democrats should regain moral 
She asked for a renewal 
integrity and common 


; ; wn ] a 
ied n dollar 


em have serial 


said 
leadership 

political 
h + 


onesty 


No Sacrifice of Groups 


Jones spoke largely of the kind 
of leader liberals need. “Let's see 
that he or she is sincere and not 
seeking pure political advantage,” 
Jones said, “Labor's been kicked 

Texas long enough, and 
we're coming to the end of that 
oad.” Some people became leaders 
by holding themselves above that 
ssue, he said, and “we need a 
leader who will not sacrifice any 
group. We don’t want a leader who 
has to take a Gallup poll to see 
what he stands for.’ 

Mrs. Jim Bybee of Bonham said 

ral integrity is uppermost in lib- 

als’ minds. She wanted an educa- 
1 program and lots of work t 


win the. precinct conventions 
- Daley of Houston 
take up the cause of legis- 


redaistrict- 


} 


urged lib 
lative and congressional 
ing in the Legislature 

In questioning, abolition of the 
and the need for 
came up. Jones quoted a comment 
of Eric Sevareid’s: “The enemy i 
ignorance.” 


Yarborough agreed that no group 


researcn 


+1 
poll tax 


0 


should be _ sacrificed — “Catholic, 
Protestant, Jew, white, Negro, 
Spanish-speaking, and _  English- 
speaking, union and non-union, 
farmers, barbers, doctors.” He said 


the land scandal, the letting of 64 
out of 129 state printing contracts 
to the Mission Times, and economic 
pressure against his supporters last 
summer are symptoms of a corrupt 
He said an effort was 
“pay off’ his campaign 
managers last summer with up to 
$5,000 each, and none of them de- 
fected. He deprecated sales taxes 


machine. 


made to 


advocated old age pensions, paid 
probation and parole officers, an 
active Youth Development Council 


and “Adlai Stevenson for President 
of the United States.” 


The meeting was sponsored | 
the Texas State Democratic Wom 


hosts were the 
Harris County Democratic Womer 
RD 


ens 





A 1 and from 65 to 50 for ps 
Y and totally lisal 
s, and it wou extend 
t disabled childrer 
xteenth yea vher 
pped. The social sé 
a four per cent (tv pe 
lie employee and the I 
increa o fi 
iked to nine percer 2 
alw S ivided fif f 
M H y urged a full i 
i n; said the Administ 
a had tin t i 
detailed analysis; and said mor 
opinions should be sought 
people outside the government 


She resigned her post, statir 
that she wished to return to Hous- 
ton because her husband, former 


Texas Governor W. P. Hobby, is 


| seriously ill. She will assume the 


presidency of the Houston Post. 


Special to The Texas Observer 
WASHINGTON 
Texas and other “gas-state 


Congressmen” have succeed- 
ed in pushing through the 
House a bill exempting 4,000 
natural gas producers from 
Federal 
regulation, but Senate action 
this session is out of the 
question in spite of urging 
from Senator Lyndon John- 
son. 


The House adopted, 209 to 203, 
the Harris bill to exempt natural 


gas producers from direct federal 
control. Speaker Sam Rayburn of 
Texas spoke in favor of taking it 
up, saying, “Let’s have the courage 
to vote it up or down.” He and the 
rest of the Texas delegation are 
“solid” for the bill, of course. 


Some opponents threatened to 
filibuster the bill in the Senate. 
Before the House vote, Johnson 


asked fellow senators to take it up 
This is said to have irked Ray- 
burn, who planned for the House 
to pass it before the Senate took it 
up 


No one expected Senate action 
before adjournment this week, but 
Johnson intends to make the bill 


Power Commission | 


* * * 


the first order of business next ses- 
| sion. 


hard on 
visiting him in 


Johnson worked 
torial colleagues 
his hospital room. Acting Senate 
majority Earle Clements of 
Kentucky, who is’ unenthusiastic 
about the bill because 
| stituents’ feelings that it will raise 
|living costs, was afraid Johnson 
| might suffer a relapse 


sena- 


leader 


of some con- 


Senator Price Daniel wrote Clem- 
ents asking for immediate consid- 
|eration, but Clements said he had 
“absolutely no reaction.” 





| The bill was passed in the House 
| by 123 Republicans and 86 Demo- 
crats. Opposition came from 136 
Democrats and 67 Republicans 


The bill permits the FPC to re- 
tain authority over new producer- 
pipeline sales contracts and over 
contracts that provide for unspeci- 
fied automatic price mark - ups. 
Furthermore, pipelines can charge 
off gas they buy only if it is ob- 
| tained at “a reasonable market 
price” as determined by the FPC 


The Phillips decision of the Su- 








preme Court last year held that 
Congress intended for the FPC to 
exercise direct regulatory power 


over gas producers. The FPC has 
said for 16 years that this was not 
the case 








~ Gas Bill Passes the House 


* . 


Texans Push Hard, But Final Passage Doubtful _ 


that if the 
FPC can regulate the price of gas, 
they can regulate the price of oil, 
automobiles, and so on. 


* * 


Texans here argue 


There is no contest over the fed- 


eral regulatory power over inter- 
state transmission of the gas. The 


fight is over regulation of the gas 
producers at “the well head.” 

Congressman Wright Patman of 
Texarkana emphasizes that Texas 
producers get only four to ten per- 
cent of the price to the consumer. 
He says that when the gas reaches 
the city limits of New York, its 
value is 70 cents, but that it is de- 
livered at $2.04, so that “inost of 
the profit is made in the distribu- 
tion inside the city limits.” 

US Rep. Jack Brooks, Beaumont, 
points out that the President prom- 
ised to do something about this 
legislation, “but he has never done 


anything to help—-he has made no- 


forthright stand for it.” 


The Texas delegation maintains 
that federa} regulation will dis- 
courage exploration for new gas 
fields, that this will reduce the 
supply of gas, and that such a re- 
duction will eventually cause the 


price of gas to rise. 

Opponents argue that the ab- 
sence of federal regulation will 
cause the price of gas to be higher 
than it would otherwise. 





A vitally important message to all ICT Group stockholders 
YOU ARE ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE NEW 


STOCKHOLDER PROFIT 


SHARING PLAN 





After many months of hard work and careful study, The ICT Life 
Insurance Company is ready to announce an exclusive personal bene- 
fit plan for ICT Group stockholders only! 





—s 
. 


INVESTMENT 





Called “Stockholder Profit Sharing 
Plan”, and available only to ICT Group 
stockholders, this plan offers: 


INCOME-PRODUCING 


2. SAVINGS BANK SECURITY 
3. LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 





All who participate in the Stockholder 
Profit Sharing Plan create profit for 
themselves in two ways: 


1. FROM CASH DIVIDENDS PAID ON 
UNITS OF THE PLAN 


2. AS STOCKHOLDERS IN ICT IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OR ICT DiS- 
COUNT CORPORATION, YOU 
SHARE IN THE PROFITS MADE BY 
ICT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








If you are an ICT Group stockholder, Home Office Representatives will 


soon be calling on you to fully explain your rights under the Plan and show 


you how to exercise them. For your own benefit and profit, give these 


Representatives an opportunity to point out the many exclusive advantages 


the Plan offers. 


Many of you may want to have the Plan explained in detail to you before 
a Home Office Representative has the chance to contact you personally. 
Below is a coupon to be filled out and mailed if you would like to have 


complete facts on the Plan as soon as possible. 


REMEMBER, STOCKHOLDER PROFIT 
SHARING PLAN IS FOR ICT 
STOCKHOLDERS ONLY! 





% 
Za 


Ye @ LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ICT Building, Dallas 


Gentlemen: 


Name. 


1 understand the Stockholder Profit Sharing Plan offers 
me as an ICT Group stockholder many exclusive, unpre 
cedented benefits. | want te be among the first ICT 
stockholders to hear all about the Plan and receive my 
Allotment Certificate. So, please have a Home Office 
Representative call on me as soon as possible. 
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State 
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